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In Our Next Issue... .... 


THE jJouRNAL OF 
Economics is published 
monthly, except July and Au- 
gust, by the American Home 
Economics Association, 620 
Mills Building, Washington, 


Rates: $2.50 a year. Extra 
postage: Canadian 25 cents, 
foreign 50 cents. Single copies 
30 cents. 


Active members of the 
American Home Economics 
Association pay $3 national 
dues in addition to state dues 
and receive the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics, $2 of the 
dues being assigned to Jour- 
NAL subscription. 


Notice of change in address 
should be received two weeks 
before the date of issue on 
which the change is to take 
effect. Both the old address 
and the mew address should 
be given. 


Entered as second-<lass matter 
at the 
Post Office at Washington, D. C. 


THE HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT SITUATION 
Eart C McCracken of Columbia University, chairma 
of the housing division of the AHEA, will report on what 
equipment has been discontinued, what allowed limited 
production, what held to ‘Victory Models.”” He wil! 
tell of progress toward concentration of production, the 
prospect for getting repair parts. 


WARTIME DRY-CLEANING, LAUNDRY SERVICES 
Three research persons at The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege will explain commercial dry-cleaning and laundry 
processes, will repor‘ on shortages in supplies, and tel! 
what the outlook is. 


SOYBEAN SYMPOSIUM 


W. D. Satmon of Alabama will tell of the need for edible 
soybeans as a low-cost protein food to remedy in part 
dietary deficiencies.- Mrs. JANE HALE will report on a 
Tennessee study aimed at getting low-income rura| 
families to make the soybean an important part of the 
diet and will give recipes found most acceptable for 
soybean cookery. JEAN Srmpson will summarize find- 
‘ings in research at the University of Illinois; HeLr 
Parsons, at the University of Wisconsin. 


FEDERAL WAR HOUSING 
COLEMAN Woopsury and JEAN ComaAN of the Nationa! 
Housing Agency will show how war housing is pro- 
grammed and how management personne! is trained. 


HOME DEHYDRATION OF CHILI 
Epitu LANtz will report how sun-dried chili compares 
with that dried by artificial heat in a homemade de- 
hydrator as to color, texture, and ascorbic acid values. 


AND VARIOUS OTHER SUBJECTS 


Representing other phases of home economics. 
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IS YOUR RESPONSIBILITY! 


DO YOUR PART BY SHOPPING FOR 
CERTIFIED MERCHANDISE 
OF PROVED SERVICEABILITY 


It’s up to eve y citizen to make our civilian 
products last longer, so that our stock pile of 
raw materials is conserved for our fighting forces. 
Look for the Seal of Quality of the United States 
Testing Company, Inc.,when shopping. It iden- 
tifies merchandise that has been scientifically 
tested for raw material content, construction, 
and serviceability. Itis your guarantee that the 
products you buy will deliver good service... 
it is your assurance that you are doing your share 
in our national conservation program. Let the 
Seal of Quality be your shopping guide for the 
duration. 


BLUE-PRINTING THE FUTURE 


Our Planning Boards are now anticipating future, peace- 
time problems for such industries as chemicals, food- 
stuffs, engineering, textiles, and plastics. A consumer 
representative sits in with each of these .and 
© special Consumes Planning Board is investigating 
the probi the will face after victory. 


The following products have been tested, certified, and awarded the Seal of Quality: 


“Bemberg”-Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and Underworr Fabrics 
ERICAN BEMBERG CORP. 


Bijou Hosiery AINE MILLS, INC. 
Headlight — Crown Overalls ...................... CROW VERALL MFG. CO. 


North American Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and Underwear Fabri 

NORTH AMERICAN RAYON CORP. 

Pen-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor Oil, Renuzit Fron Dry Cleaner 

DBILL OIL COMPAN 
Bere “SUSSBERG & FEINBERG 
ize Rayon.Woven andjK nitted Dress and Underwear Fab 

TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION 


UNITED STATES TESTING a INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


NEWYORK * PHILADELPHIA + GREENSBORO + WOONSOCKET 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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FoR SENTIMENT - 


Any man, no matter what the in- geared to wartime—are 
signia on his uniform may be, will demonstrate how Irradiated Pet Milk 
surely welcome a box of home-made takes the place of cream— 
cookies. And any war worker ope? sweet and sour—how it can 
ing a lunch box will be glad to see juted with another liquid, such as 
some of those same cookies which prune juice, to improve the flavor 
have traveled so well after being and nutritive value of the baked 
carried —mayve 08 bumpy bus- products. 

Rich-tasting, melt-in-your-mouth All of these recipes are money- 
cookies and fine-textured, feathery-  SAVEFS» not only because theyrequire | 
light cakes which require less sugar, less putter, less sugats fewer eggs 49 
less butter or fewer eggs, and, at the no cream—but because Irradiat 
same time, contain extra ‘whole-milk Pet Milk costs less generally than or- 


solids and added vitamin D, can be dinary milk—much less than cream. M 
made by following the tested recipes The very processes through which | 2 
and informative notes included in pure, whole milk goes, become 
4 this useful collection. Pet Milk, account for these distinc- 

‘ Among these tested recipes—all tive and desirable qualities. a 
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Over 60,000 Copies of 
Pepperell’s wartime conserva- 
tion guide on the buying and 
care of sheets and blankets 
have been distributed in every 
part of the land. Letters of 
commendation continue to 
pour in. 

If you have not yet seen a 
copy, or offered it to your 
classes, you should do so at 
once. Use the coupon below. 
PEPPERELL 


Manufacturing Company 
160 State St., Boston, Mass. ‘ 
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IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


The Home Economics staff will conduct 


summer courses in Applied Art % Child | 
Development * Foods and Nutrition % Home 
Economics Education % Home Management 
* Household Equipment *% Institution Man- 
agement % Textiles and Clothing. 


First term: Workshop in College Curricu- 
lum conducted by visiting Professor Clara 
M. Brown. Special program for former | 
Home Economics teachers who wish to | 
bring their training up-to-date. For catalog, 
address Dean of Summer Quarter | 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA | 


June 7—July 14 July 14—August 21 | 


Just 


an important ana 
distinctly new type 
second-year text on 


FOOD CHEMISTRY 
AND COOKERY 


By Evelyn G. Halliday and Isabel T. Noble 
Authors of ‘‘Hows and Whys of Cooking” 


A new, practical manual for teaching home economists 
and food research laboratories, with many novel and 
distinctive features. Discussions and experiments illus- 
trate the chemical principles upon which good practices 
in food preparation and preservation are based. Many 
chemical methods and pieces of apparatus not heretofore 
utilized in food classes have been made a part of the 
experiments featured, with detailed and specific directions 
and lists of apparatus, food materials, chemicals, and 
solutions called for. 380 pages, 39 illustrations. $3.0 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, III. 


1943 
SUMMER SESSION 


Division of Home Economics 


* 


The courses in home economics offered 
by the Division of Home Economics will 
be of special interest to upper classmen 
and graduate students. 

The fields of Related Art, Textiles and 
Clothing, Food and Nutrition, Institution 
Management, Home Management, and 
Home Economics Education will be repre- 


sented. 
First term registration, 


Monday and Tuesday, Fune 14, 15. 
Second term registration Monday, Fuly 26. 


* 
WRITE NOW 
for Complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Session 
1012 Administration Bldg. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PLANNING A 
HOME ECONOMICS LABORATORY? 


Present day conditions present something of 
a problem for those who are planning new 
science laboratories. Because of this we 
believe that Sheldon experienced Planning 
Engineers—available in all principal cities 
can be of unusual assistance to you in pre- 
paring room layouts, compiling budget esti- 
mates, and writing specifications. 


Write today—ask that our Engineer call. 


EK. H. SHELDON & CO. 
730 Nims Street 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 
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i challenging, dynamic text 1 | Foods Texts Based on the 
| Science of Nutrition Make 
| 
l F ou ndations | | Strong, Healthy Americans 
| for | iving | Next Year Use 
| | FOR INTRODUCTORY WORK 
| By 
| FERN Sli LVER, Supervisor of Home Eco- | 
| nomics, Lincoln High School, Albuquerque, New LET’S STU DY 
| Mexico, author of Foods and Nutrition, etc.; and | 
MILDRED GRAVES RYAN, formerly | 
| Head of the Department of Home Economics, 
| Schuyler High School, Albany, N. Y., author of | FOO DS 
l Your Clothes and Personality, Cues for You, ete. | 
| ERE is a challenging, interest- Starts with a discussion of how foods are pro- 
| holding text for senior-high-school duced and marketed; goes on with essentials of 
| home economics courses that provides proper nourishment; covers meal planning, 
| dynamic instruction and guidance for | etiquette, requirements and preparation of each 
| establishing a solid foundation for meal of the day; has units on equipment and 
| intelligent, socially useful, and happy safety in the kitchen. A large recipe section 
| living. In a very practical manner, correlates ingredients with procedure. Fully 
| and at the same time with sympathy l illustrated. Pupil activities and references. 
| and understanding, this text tells the List price $1.68. 
| student how she can make the neces- l 
| sary emotional and social adjustments FOR MORE ADVANCED COURSES 
| to fit her for successful participation in | 
| adult society and how she can develop | FOO DS 
| the proper attitudes and master the | 
| basic skills and techniques so neces- | 
| sary to happy living. Beginning with | Their anions Senate 
and Socia u 
social problems, the book discusses | 
what the student should know about 
| lity d t. The first chapter gives high-school students 
versonality development, boy and gir 
| lati hi their first complete discussion of nutrition. All 
relationships, home responsibilities 
| ‘ob | ti PS; ti hi | the lik : | the chapters are storehouses of the latest figures, 
ob hunting, citizenship, and the like. wit? . 
| th t t tl tical | facts, procedures, including composition of 
ven takes up in turn the practica : ; 
| tt } I food | nutrients, width-weight tables, new calorie 
matters of home management, foods 
| 1 triti “ : | values, standards for products, buying guides, 
and nutrition, personal appearance 
| ‘ : PI : | kitchen planning. With pupil exercises, labo- 
clothing, getting the most for your | 
| aah ratory directions, illustrations. $1.76. 
money, home furnishing and care, and | 
| child care and development. | Both by FLORENCE LAGANKE HARRIS 
| and RUTH ADELE HENDERSON 
| To be published in March 7 
| 
| | 
| D. APPLETON-CENTURY | Published By 
! COMPANY LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
| 35 West 32nd St., New York City | 34 Beacon Street Boston 
(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal it helps.) 7 
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Washington News... 


@ Food Distribution Administration of USDA 
has announced new school lunch plan. Local 
sponsors will buy foods from local merchants 
and farmers, will be reimbursed by FDA up 
to specified maximum IF sponsors hold to 
FDA rules: buy what FDA designates; take 
responsibility for food handling and storing, 
for good meal preparation and service; take 
no pay from poor children but do not single 
them out from paying children; keep records; 
make reports. Schools will register as insti- 
tutional users to buy under point rationing 
system; should write nearest of 6 FDA offices 
for details. 


e@ Mrs. Katharine McFarland Alderman of 
St. Paul, one-time AHEA executive secretary, 
is being brought to Washington as consultant 
to Ken Stauffer, chief of processed foods 
branch, Division of Food Rationing, OPA, to 
represent the home-use point of view. 


@ OPA’s new regulations for control of food 
prices: (1) meat prices (even for local slaughter) 
will be fixed in dollars and cents by grade and 
cut, will vary slightly for different classes of 
stores, different distances from meat-packing 
centers; (2) all other foods except bread, soft 
drinks, confectionary products will have set 
markups over cost, also varying a bit in the 4 
types of food stores. 


@ With only 2,300 OPA investigators, enforce- 
ment won’t be easy. BUT there are 5,600 
War Price and Rationing Boards, each to have 
a price panel of several members. Signs point 
to recruitment of civic-minded volunteers to 
help educate retailers and shoppers as to 
regulations, probably along line of “explainers”’ 
used for point rationing. 


@ The local information service corps set up 
by 29 state home economics associations so 
far will be invaluable in this education pro- 
gram— if/when it comes. Watch for movie 


short in local theaters showing explainer at 
work in store; another showing homemaker 


taking inventory, declaring cans on hand, a) 
registration being told that no matter ho 
much her stock exceeds 5 cans per person, sli 
need give up only half of first set of coupons 
rest to be taken out later. 


@ Dr. Henry C. Sherman of Columbia Un - 
versity is chief of new USDA Bureau i 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
formed from old Bureau of Home Economics 
and Division of Protein and Nutrition Re- 
search of Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Engineering. Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling is 
assistant chief. Dr. Louise Stanley, specia! 
assistant to Research Administrator E. (. 
Auchter, will work on food research problems 
relating to other countries. 


@ February 9 brought first “‘snap rationing” 
for shoes, with coupons transferable within 
family. If Jimmy wears out 6 pairs a year, 
Mother but 1, she can use 2 of her year’s 
allotment of 3 coupons for him, present her 
case to WPRB, get a certificate for his 6th 
pair. BUT—‘Every pair you DON’T buy 
contributes to the national reserve.” 


@ The “‘Keep-Schools-Open Bill,” S637, was 
introduced in the Senate February 4; would 
help public schools from nursery level through 
14th grade to meet wartime financing emer- 
gencies, have no strings tied to grants. 


@ The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s summer wartime meeting will probably 
be a conference for state leaders only. See 
your April JourNAL for further details. 


@ ODDMENTS: Calling all legislative chair- 
men—grade-labeling opponents have given up 
trying to move OPA, now are working on 
Congress, demand investigation of ‘efforts of 
government agencies to destroy brand names” 
...Umbrella-frame production for ’43 cut to 
30% of ’41. Use of steel or plastics for shafts 
& handles forbidden. Men’s umbrellas, maxi- 
mum of 8 ribs; women’s, 10. 


Ourna of 
Some = 
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Nebraska’s Extension Service 


on the Health Front 


ELIN L. ANDERSON 


Miss Anderson has now started work on a health program in Ohio 


like the one she describes here. 


Canadian-born, she came to 


the USA in 1926 to study in the New York School of Social Work. 
Later she directed the Eugenics Survey of the University of Ver- 
mont. ‘‘We Americans,” her book on adjustments of French Cana- 
dian and other foreign groups to New England life, won the John 
Anisfield award as the best book on race relations in 1937-38. 
In Winnipeg she organized a Family Bureau, a private agency, 
through which she realized the need for closer co-operation 
between social workers, home economists, public health nurses. 


HREE and one-half years ago, the 
College of Agriculture of the University of 
Nebraska began pioneering in a new field. A 
project on the medical care and health of rural 
people was undertaken in co-operation with the 
Farm Foundation. 

The purpose of the project was not to make 
another survey nor propose a special program 
but rather to assist the rural people to analyze 
their health and medical needs and develop 
needed services in co-operation with their phy- 
sicians, dentists, and health agencies. The 
only contribution of the Foundation was a field 
worker. 


Why the Venture Afield? 


Why should a college of agriculture venture 
into the field of human health and medical 
care? This was the question raised shortly 
after the health study got under way in the late 
summer of 1939. The reasons were obvious. 
The ill health and inadequate medical services 
that haunt most rural areas of the United 
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States are aggravated in Nebraska by the 
problems of recurrent drought and vast dis- 
tances thinly populated. 

The 1,300,000 people of the state are spread 
over an area of 78,000 square miles. Beyond 
the eastern quarter of the state, where three- 
fourths of the people live, the population thins 
out to an average of from five to ten persons per 
square mile. 

As is true of rural areas everywhere, the 
problem of distribution of physicians had be- 
come more acute with the years. Whereas in 
1906, sixty per cent of the counties had one 
physician for every 1,000 population, in 1940, 
seventy-two per cent of the counties had less 
than one physician for every 1,000 population, 
and six counties had no physician. Public 
health services were practically nonexistent. 

For years physicians as well as farmers had 
been asking the College to help work out more 
satisfactory solutions to the problems of medi- 
cal care for rural people. Now that some 
technical guidance was available through the 
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co-operation of the Farm Foundation, the 
College hoped that something might be accom- 
plished toward this end. 


Launched in Dawson County 


The first year was experimental. The proj- 
ect was initiated in Dawson County because 
the rural people there were particularly anxious 
to work out, as they said, some program by 
which independent farm families could have at 
least as good medical care as the families on 
relief. 

The Home Demonstration Council first took 
leadership. After numerous discussions with 
physicians and rural people, they became con- 
vinced that the greatest need and interest was in 
working out some method of regular payment 
for medical care which would assure some posi- 
tive health services and security against the 
hazards of costly illness. A committee of 
physicians and rural people was set up to study 
plans. 

Progress, however, was halted when in one 
upland corner of the county, the people and 
their physician set up a medical co-operative 
by which families would receive medical and 
hospital care and drugs from their physician 
for $36 a year. To some of the conservative 
members of the county medical society this was 
socialized medicine at the front door. To offset 
such a trend they offered to carry out a county- 
wide program of examination of preschool 
children but discouraged any further study of 
medical-care plans. 


Time Out for Education 


It now became evident to the College that a 
broader educational program was necessary to 
develop an understanding among the rural 
people and their physicians of the nature of the 
problem and possible solutions. With this in 


view the circular ‘Do We Want Health?” was 
written in 1940 and studied first in the 1,700 
home demonstration clubs of the state and later 
by other organizations. It was the first state- 
ment in popular form of state health and medi- 
cal problems and of suggested lines of action 
for a more thorough group program. 
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It met with immediate response. All over 
the state the rural people asked for round-table 
conferences to analyze their health and medical 
needs and ways of meeting them. These dis- 
cussions ranged over a wide variety of needs 
and possible solutions, but they always gravi- 
tated to a recognition that the central core of 
any rural health program was some organized 
prepayment plan by which preventive meas- 
ures could be made a part of the regular 
curative services offered by local physicians. 


Group Action for Health 


Impatient to do something, a number of 
communities undertook projects which brought 
out the importance of group action to obtain 
certain health services. In Dundee County, 
for example, Anna Smrha, the home demon- 
stration agent, organized the first county 
health council in the state. This council im- 
mediately planned and conducted programs of 
immunization, dental examinations, and tuber- 
culosis testing. In recognition of her work, 
Miss Smrha was later chosen for special train- 
ing to become the chief nutritionist of the 
State Department of Health. 

In Cass and Sarpy Counties the county 
agriculturists and home agents also formed 
health councils which were ready to assist the 
staff of the emergency public health unit set up 
when these counties became part of a defense 
area. 

In South Sheridan County, where the nearest 
doctor is 45 miles away, the Home Demonstra- 
tion Club women organized themselves to 
secure a public health nurse. Undaunted by 
the lack of legislation permitting counties to 
contribute tax funds to a public health pro- 
gram, they appealed to school districts and 
raised the money needed to match state and 
federal funds for a nursing service. The 
County now leads the way in demonstrating 
what a public health nurse can do in a sparsely 
settled area where there is no other medical 
service. 


Rural Folk and Doctors Meet 
In spite of several such encouraging develop- 
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Health Service in Nebraska 


ments in various parts of the state, progress 
toward better medical-care plans seemed 
halted by the resistance of organized medicine. 
For a time the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Nebraska considered diverting 
the health study into one on general health 
education. But the rural people felt that this 
was no time to yield. They asked the College 
of Agriculture to call a state-wide conference at 
which they could present their problems to 
official representatives of the State Medical 
Association. 

The round-table conference consequently 
held in August 1941 marked a turning point in 
the health study. All those invited either 
attended or sent representatives, some going as 
far as 400 miles at their own expense. The 
rural people spoke convincingly of their needs. 
They showed familiarity with such co-opera- 
tive programs as the Ross Loos Clinic in 
California and the Farmers Union Cooperative 
Hospital Association in Elk City, Oklahoma. 
They asked the physicians to assist them in 
developing similar programs suitable to condi- 
tions in Nebraska. 

The medical men were impressed. The 
spokesman for the State Medical Association 
stated that the Medical Association would 
work out payment plans for medical care with 
representatives of the rural people and the 
University. Thus the State Health Planning 
Committee was formed. 


State Health Planning Committee 


The State Health Planning Committee has 
clarified many of the problems of medical care 
and has worked toward some solutions. As 
physicians and laymen have worked together, 
they have come to a deeper appreciation and 
understanding of their respective responsibili- 
ties in any health program. 

The varied economic conditions of the state 
were first studied with land-use planning maps. 
From this analysis the conviction grew that 
several methods of payment—ranging from 
the present fee-for-service, through voluntary 
pooled funds, to outright taxation—must be 
integrated into one health program if all the 


people were to have equal opportunity for 
health and medical services. 

Next the guiding principles of any medical 
program were considered. It was evident that 
in many rural areas free choice of physician 
scarcely exists, that modern medical services 
require community health and diagnostic 
centers and co-operative effort among pbysi- 
cians rather than competition, that the present 
method of paying for each illness or call often 
acts as a deterrent to developing an individual 
or family program focused on maintaining 
good health. Only after much discussion were 
the following principles evolved: 

1. Any program should provide general 
medical care aiming toward preventive medi- 
cine rather than toward emergency care alone. 

2. Medical services should be organized in 
such a way as to encourage co-operation and 
collaboration among general practitioners and 
between general practitioners and specialists; 
this is to be effected wherever possible through 
the development of properly standardized 
community-owned hospitals or health centers. 

3. Methods of payment, for those who so 
desire, should be on the basis of a pooled fund 
composed of periodic payments by families or 
individuals for which they receive medical 
services on a yearly basis per family or indi- 
vidual. 

4. Families should have free choice of physi- 
cians. Continuous effort should be made to 
provide qualified general practitioners and to 
discover methods by which people may be 
guided to such qualified physicians. 

5. There should be a clear definition of the 
responsibility of the physicians and laymen 
under this plan—the physicians to have com- 
plete responsibility for all the medical aspects 
of the plan, the lay group for the general and 
financial organization. 

Now came the task of putting these princi- 
ples into practice. Instead of a state-wide 


health-insurance program, it was decided to 
work out plans suitable to two different types 
of areas in the state, one sparsely settled, the 
other more thickly populated. Because of the 
urgent request for help from the people of the 
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sparsely settled areas where medical facilities 
are few, attention was first given to this region. 


Work in Sparsely Settled Areas 


The Sandhill Region, comprising more than 
a third of all the territory of the state, has a 
population of from two to five persons per 
square mile. Medical facilities are few. For 
200 miles along the main highway there is no 
hospital. Yet the people of one section of this 
territory, in co-operation with the State Health 
Planning Committee, have developed a pro- 
gram of preventive and curative medical serv- 
ices that may well set an example for sparsely 
settled areas anywhere. 

Over 200 families in Thomas County and 
surrounding territory of over 1,000 square 
miles have joined a co-operative health asso- 
ciation. For $30 a year each family receives 
common drugs, the preventive and curative 
services that their physician can render, and 
the services of a public health nurse. The pro- 
gram is not limited to the more prosperous. 
The county commissioners have made it pos- 
sible for families on relief to join in the plan on 
the same basis as other families; the State 
Assistance Office has made similar arrange- 
ments possible for old-age pensioners and other 
families. Farm Security families have joined. 

Maintenance of high standards of service is 
assured through the supervision and generous 
financial grant made by the State Department 
of Health, with the approval of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service and the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, for the preventive services that the 
physician and nurse render. 

The local people have made the ground floor 
of their hotel into a most attractive office for 
the physician and nurse. They are on out- 
right salary, fees from nonmembers going to the 
association. In order to serve the people most 
effectively in this vast area, the physician and 
nurse spend a morning a week in each of the 
five towns ranging from 40 to 270 people, pro- 
viding medical care, immunizing children, 
visiting schools, and conducting other public 
health services. The support of the public 
health nurse has meant that the services that 
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the physician can render have been nearly 
doubled. 

It is hoped in time to add to this program 
dental and other health services. To many 
rural people, this seems a solid foundation on 
which to build a health program anywhere in 
the state. (For a full account of this project 
see the January issue of Country Gentleman or 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife.) 


In Thickly Populated Areas 


Members of the State Health Planning Com- 
mittee have also assisted in getting under way 
a medical project in a well-populated area. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture is spon- 
soring this program for all farm families in a few 
selected counties in the United States as a 
guide to postwar planning. 

Hamilton County in the eastern part of Ne- 
braska was one of the counties chosen for this 
program. A co-operative health association 
has been formed. By putting into a common 
pool 6 per cent of its net cash income, any farm 
family is assured the services of the general 
practitioner, specialists, hospital care, some 
dental care, and common prescribed drugs. 

The federal government puts into the pool 
the difference between 6 per cent of the net 
cash income and the estimated value of these 
services, which in Hamilton County has been 
placed at $57 per family per year. Two-thirds 
of the farm families in the County have availed 
themselves of this opportunity. 

The doctors are showing how even in war- 
time this plan makes it possible for them to 
organize their time and services more effec- 
tively. On the basis of regular physical exam- 
inations for all participating families, the phy- 
sicians know where medical treatment is most 
needed and plan accordingly. For example, 
in addition to emergency operations, the phy- 
sicians arrange for patients to come in to the 
local hospital for long-postponed_tonsillec- 
tomies and appendectomies as facilities are 
available in the hospital. From this project it 
is hoped that much may be learned about the 
basis of a sound postwar medical program for 
rural people in thickly populated areas. 
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Of Things to Come 


The work of the State Health Planning Com- 
mittee is far from completed. Several counties 
that are feeling the acute shortage of physicians 
have asked for help in developing programs 
along the lines laid down in the Sandhill Re- 
gion. The Committee is also turning its 
attention to much-needed public health legis- 
lation. It is continuing with the study of 
medical-care plans to meet both war and post- 
war conditions in well-populated areas. 

As the Committee proceeds with its work, 
the conviction deepens that rural people and 
their physicians have a mutual stake in health 
and that only by their co-operative effort can 
they build a health program that assures equal 
opportunity of health and medical services to 
all the people. Today, there is scarcely a 
county in the state where rural people are not 
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home economics department, who first realized 
the opportunity offered by the Farm Founda- 
tion and assumed much of the responsibility 
for working out a co-operative arrangement 
with the Foundation for the medical project. 

It has been the sustained interest and enthu- 
siasm of Mary Ellen Brown, state home demon- 
stration leader, that has made possible the 
health education program that has reached 
rural people over the entire state and that has 
effected a splendid working relationship be- 
tween the Extension Service and the State 
Department of Health. It has been the Ex- 
tension Service staff at state and county levels 
that has carried the ball during the last three 
and one-half years. 

Home economists in schools have also helped 
to spur leaders in many communities to under- 
take various health projects. 


Such leadership of home economists is essen- 
actively participating in some program to raise She 
the health standards of their community tial im every stots. As the war hes clently 
5 
1 ° shown, the health conditions of our armed 
a The Home Economists’ Role forces, our defense workers, our farmers leave 
l i J iev 
| What contribution can home economists much to be desired. : Unless we achieve much 
e : more effective organization of our health and 
make to this type of health program? They ; 
: : medical services now, we will be as ill-prepared 

| have contributed and can contribute much. : a 
for a health program essential to winning the 
t It was a special committee of the American aioe i if 
E peace as we were ill-prepared for a health pro- 
n the Farm Foundation v. dev eloping @ program mists and all other groups interested in health 
Is for aiding any states interested in improving join forces in every community will we build a 
od rural health and medical services. health program that will assure to everyone the 

In Nebraska it was a home economist, Mar- _ health, vigor, and efficiency essential to meet- 
r- garet Fedde, chairman of the University’s ing the great responsibilities that lie ahead. 
to 
C- No Richer Rewards 
of Community organization for social action is one of the most thrilling and 
A satisfying fields of social endeavor. I know of no richer rewards, and no more 
le solid satisfactions than those reaped in this field, but ... when we engage in 


social action we face one of the most discouraging things in American life today 
«i —the cynical acceptance of bad government... . It takes unusual qualities to 
face these, to wade through that sea of apathy, and to interpret your piece of 


ad social action in such a way as to fire your community with your own zeal. Now, 
t it of course, interpretation is a trick all by itself. . .. People who would not turn a 
i hand to engage in “social action” would turn handsprings to “right a wrong.” — 
rea Aubrey M. HAypen, “Organizing the Community for Social Action,” Proceed- 


ings of the National Conference of Social Work. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942, pp. 584-585. 
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Teaching Good Buymanship 
an a High School Clothing Class 


M. HAZEL BROWNE 


Miss Browne is now on the Stephens College staff, after hav- 
ing taught in high school in Springfield, Missouri, and in 


Nyack, New York. 


Last summer she also taught at her 


alma mater, Southwest Missouri State Teachers College in 
Springfield. Her master’s degree is from Columbia University. 


lon home economics teacher who 


helps to develop good buying habits in the 
high school or the college student is not only 
performing a much-needed service in a time 
of scarcity, but she is also building up that 
student’s morale through giving her a sense 
of playing an active part in the war effort. 
Students as well as the adult population are 
confronted with many buying problems. The 
money allotted to them for clothing does not 
buy so much as it did before the war. The 
shortage of some textiles and the appearance 
of various substitutions add to their confusion 
as they go out to buy. The shortage of tires 
and gasoline cuts down the number of shop- 
ping trips and gives only a limited amount of 
time for selection of goods. Yet mistakes in 
buying are costly and should be eliminated. 


Questionnaire as Springboard 

The clothing classes at Nyack High School, 
Nyack, New York, began a consumer edu- 
cation study with a questionnaire to determine 
the articles of clothing actually bought by 
the members of the class. The resulting list 
included a wide variety of articles from anklets 
to zippers. The class studied the list and de- 
termined which garments were bought by the 
greatest number of girls. They then enumer- 
ated the garments about which they needed 
specific information. For each article on the 
list, there were volunteers who accepted the 
responsibility of collecting buying information. 


Next Steps in the Study 
The class discussed buying habits and dis- 
covered that many families shopped by mail 


from newspaper advertisements as well as on 
shopping trips. Many terms used in the 
advertisements were understood neither by 
the students nor by their mothers. The 
class members collected advertisements which 
interested them and underlined terms which 
they did not understand. They considered 
and clarified these terms in class discussion. 
Then they cataloged the advertisements as 
informative or noninformative from the con- 
sumer point of view. 

The girls became critical of advertising which 
appealed to pride or emotions and gave no 
real information. They developed more ap- 
preciation of informative advertisements. 
After the study was completed, they con- 
tinued to call attention to advertisements 
which could be rated high in information of 
value to the consumer. 

They collected labels from all types of 
wearing apparel and discussed and defined 
unfamiliar terms in them. They also investi- 
gated the labeling requirements of the Federal 
Trade Commission and outlined the informa- 
tion they would like to get from labels but 
which is not supplied on wearing apparel found 
in stores today. 


Analysis of Shopping Failures 


The girls reported successful and unsuccess- 
ful buying experiences as they discussed each 
article of clothing. The class then analyzed 
the experiences and listed the reasons for a 
successful purchase in one instance and for an 
unsuccessful buying experience in another. 
The members of the class became more aware 
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Teaching Good Buymanship 


of mistakes which might be made in shopping. 
They decided that many of their mistakes were 
made because of: (a) shopping in a hurry; 
(b) buying something because “all of the girls 
were wearing it” without considering its be- 
comingness to the individual; (c) concentrating 
on appearance, style, or color alone with a 
total disregard of other important consider- 
ations; (d) lacking knowledge as to what one 
may expect from different fibers, weaves, and 
finishes; (e) failing to read labels; and (f) 
being unable to interpret many terms used on 
labels. 


Buying Standards Set Up 


From these discussions and from the ma- 
terials collected by the students, the class set 
up standards for buying each article under 
consideration. 

Materials included reference books, pam- 
phlets, magazine articles, and information 
obtained from talks with manufacturers, 
buyers, store managers, and_ salespeople. 
Some of the committees invited outside speak- 
ers to talk to the group, while others gave class 
reports of their outside contacts. 


Other Problems Considered 


Some problems other than those involved 
in setting up buying standards for specific 
articles of clothing were also considered: 

1. The war has necessitated the use by the 
United States government of textiles formerly 
available for the production of civilian clothing. 
How can we civilians meet the resulting short- 
age? What substitutions may we expect? 
What adjustments must we make? 

2. The entrance of women into war in- 
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dustries may create a shortage in department- 
store salespeople. How can we as shoppers 
help to meet this problem? 

3. What do we need to know about the 
care of available textiles in order to make 
them last longer? Why does the iron stick 
to some materials and not to others? 

4. What information may we expect to find 
on clothing labels? 

5. How can we regulate our shopping habits 
to help in the conservation of tires and 
gasoline? 


Results of the Study 


At the close of this consumer education 
study the class had set up standards for the 
buying of sweaters, skirts, slips, dresses, coats, 
shoes, hose, and accessories. A check in stores 
later revealed that the girls were reading labels 
and asking pertinent questions before making 
purchases. Parents frequently requested in- 
formation on the buying of articles not included 
in the class list. 

The students who conducted the study had 
a better understanding of at least one problem 
resulting from the war. They understood the 
cause of a shortage in textiles and were more 
willing to conserve wherever possible. They 
knew what to expect of the textiles now on 
the market and how to care for them so as to 
insure maximum wear. 

They had a greater appreciation of depart- 
ment-store problems and were eager to co- 
operate in every way possible. They came to 
realize that they as well as their elders had the 
responsibility of adjusting to existing con- 
ditions. 


To War Prisoners from the Red Cross 


Between January 1, 1941, and December 30, 1942, the American Red Cross 
shipped 998,994 food packages to United Nations’ soldiers who are prisoners 
of war in Europe. So far, only 42,442 packages have gone to U. S. servicemen 
and interned civilians, as not many of our men have been captured. 

Food parcels will soon be packed by women volunteers at Red Cross centers 
in Philadelphia, New York, and Chicago. The first, in Philadelphia, will soon 
be turning out 100,000 packages a month. Each Allied prisoner is to receive a 


package ence a week. 


Teacher-Pupil Planning 


MATTIE PATTISON 


Miss Pattison teaches at Iowa State College and has been named 
by the state superintendent of public instruction as con- 
sultant for the state home economics curriculum committee. 


E who are home economics teach- 
ers have unusual opportunities to make valu- 
able contributions to our society during this 
world crisis. We have the training necessary 
to help with the solution of problems that 
affect the welfare of both civilians and those in 
the armed forces. 

The value of the help which we give, as 
teachers, can be measured by the changes 
which we bring about in the behavior of pupils. 
Whether or not our pupils are better able to 
plan for themselves and with others after the 
war will be determined by the ways in which 
we give our help today. 

For effective education now we must re- 
examine our goals in view of the threat to 
democracy, study the goals and values of ado- 
lescents with their changed status in society in 
mind, and select methods of teaching which 
will help us reach our goals efficiently. 


A Democratic Philosophy Applied 


To make the most of our opportunities to 
educate for democratic citizenship we must 
have clear and definite criteria for democratic 
education, and we must be able to select meth- 
ods of teaching consistent with them. For 
instance, if a home economics teacher believes 
that social sensitivity is desirable democratic 
behavior, she will plan so that pupils have con- 
crete experiences with the problems of indi- 
viduals and families living on more limited 
incomes than their own. 

Many teachers are concerned about the 
difficulties of teaching in one class pupils from 
homes with great differences in economic 
status. This seems an almost insurmountable 


problem until teachers realize that the same 
experience may have different meanings for 
each pupil in the class. Planning and serving 
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meals for families living at subsistence level 
will involve problems faced every day by some 
girls, and their solutions may be applied imme- 
diately. But for girls with incomes above the 
comfort level, these experiences may mean 
growth in sensitivity to the problems of low- 
income families. This will be especially true if 
food expenditures are studied in relation to 
other living costs. 

The aim of the teacher in discussing price 
ceilings and rationing may be to secure support 
of government regulations, in which case she 
can show the students how such regulations 
will improve their standards of living, thus 
making an appeal to self-interest. 

If, however, her aim is to develop sensitivity 
to the problems of others, she will go beyond 
this point and compare the problems of fami- 
lies on various incomes in terms of nutrition, 
housing, clothing, or recreational and educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Group projects give many opportunities to 
demonstrate democratic action. For instance, 
serving dinner to the school board requires 
selection of personnel for various duties. The 
manner of selection reflects the teacher’s 
philosophy of democratic education. 

If she believes in equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all, will she try to provide the same 
experiences for all pupils or will she plan so 
that each has experiences which best meet his 
needs? Will she teach that everyone has the 
same chance to be chosen as manager regard- 
less of the way in which he has taken responsi- 
bility in the past, or will she try to teach 
“respect for competence in positions of re- 
sponsibility?” If pupils are always chosen 
for jobs because of competence, when will the 
less able have a chance to show what they 
can do? 
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Teacher-Pupil Planning 


These hard questions must be answered by 
every teacher who is trying to educate for 
democratic participation. Answers will be 
most logical if teachers state for themselves 
the assumptions on which their answers are 
based. A few of the assumptions implied in 
the further discussion of teacher guidance of 
group projects are stated below. 

Teachers may be helped to resolve this con- 
flict if they can accept these assumptions: 

1. Equal educational opportunity, even in 
the same class, does not mean exactly the same 
experiences for all pupils. 

2. The assumption that some tasks are in 
themselves much more important than others 
is itself undemocratic. 

3. Recognition of one’s assets and liabilities 
is a mark of maturity and therefore desirable. 

4. Many adolescents do not recognize their 
own potentialities. This is true of pupils with 
leadership as weil as other potentialities. 

5. Pupils who attempt tasks far beyond their 
abilities are apt to be frustrated rather than 
stimulated. 

6. Pupils need to learn to select people for 
positions of responsibility in terms of the spe- 
cial requirements of those positions. 

If teachers accept these or similar assump- 
tions, they will provide for frequent evaluation 
of growth by each pupil and by the teacher and 
will use their findings as bases for planning 
future experiences for the pupil. If this is 
done, pupils are most apt to select tasks for 
which they are ready, although some pupils 
may have to be urged to assume responsibili- 
ties which they fear. 

Participation in group activities is impor- 
tant regardless of education and economic or 
social status, but effective participation in- 
volves finding the role for which each is suited. 
When pupils plan and carry out a project such 
as renovating a room in the home economics 
department, the teacher is responsible for see- 
ing that each pupil has experiences suited to 
his ability. 

If this project is undertaken by pupils in the 
second or third year of high school, they should 
have had many opportunities to evaluate their 
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work in much simpler situations so that each 
pupil and his teacher recognize the places 
where he can make the greatest contribution 
to the group project. This will be true, of 
course, only if the teacher has guided planning 
so that each student has had earlier experi- 
ences which have stimulated growth. Such a 
project as this might well be used to illustrate 
the techniques of democratic participation so 
that successful completion of the project in 
terms of pupil growth would result in desirable 
attitudes toward democratic living. 

Many of the problems which must be solved 
before pupils are ready to undertake such a 
project will not be recognized by them but must 
be planned for by the teacher if growth is to be 
progressive. For instance, most individuals 
are satisfied with their own use of color in dress 
or in home furnishings. Teachers, however, 
may make plans for enhancing appreciations. 

To be most effective, plans will include op- 
portunities to observe pleasing color combina- 
tions in many media. As pupils are led to 
recognize principles governing satisfactory 
combinations of color they should be given 
opportunities to apply them in solving increas- 
ingly complex problems. 

Arrangement of flowers in the classroom or 
selection of trimmings for a simple cotton dress 
may be the first steps in development of ability 
to furnish a room artistically and suitably. 
Because the wise teacher recognizes that the 
past experiences of pupils influence present 
learning, she plans for sequences of experiences 
that bring progress. 

Since home economics classes deal with prob- 
lems closely related to family life, there is grave 
danger of formation of undesirable attitudes as 
well as those for which the teacher planned. 
Growth in appreciation of art may be accom- 
panied by such criticisms of home surroundings 
that relationships with family members are 
strained and pupils are left with feelings of 
insecurity and guilt. 

This is a danger wherever teachers are at- 
tempting to change standards. To avoid 
making pupils feel insecure, teachers must con- 
stantly plan opportunities for pupils to reor- 
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ganize learning in terms of values involved, but 
not necessarily in terms of the value patterns of 
the teachers. 

Each teacher must decide which pupil 
attitudes and values she will attempt to change 
and the extent to which they should be 
changed. Some decisions are very difficult to 
make but the test might well be the degree to 
which the attitude will further democratic liv- 
ing and stimulate further learning. 

High school girls are often concerned with 
conflicts with their parents over social life with 
their peers. Problems causing these conflicts 
are not easily solved because they involve two 
important tasks of adolescents. These are es- 
tablishing independence from the family and 
new orientation to age mates. Discussions of 
such problems should result in better under- 
standing of parents’ reasons for objecting to 
certain peer customs. Consideration of many 
problems involving differences in customs and 
in values may result in greater tolerance of 
others’ points of view—an attitude necessary 
for democratic living in the home or in the 
larger society as well as an attitude necessary 
for further learning about people. 

Compromise is necessary for group living, 
even in the family, unless one person dominates 
the others. Therefore democratic citizens 
need to know how to compromise with mini- 
mum sacrifice of values. This requires skill in 
the use of techniques for reaching satisfactory 
group decisions. Since experience is necessary 
for learning such a skill, pupils should have 
opportunities for planning and carrying out 
projects in large and small groups. 


Motivation Important 


Pupil participation in planning has been used 
by home economics teachers with varying de- 
grees of success depending upon judgment in 
choosing experiences. There are no rules for 
pupil planning which teachers can follow 
blindly, but they can find bases for making 
wise judgments in theories of learning. 


We learn because we must, then, in order to 
attain certain goals and values. It is the attain- 
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ment of the goal or value that is the important 
thing. The learning or change in behavior is 
merely a means to this end. When a person is 
motivated to change his behavior in order to reach 
some goal, he does so as efficiently as possible, that 
is, with the least effort according to his lights. A 
learner frequently is mistaken in his selection of 
what he believes to be efficient behavior, but in any 
case the learning which enables him to reach his 
goal represents the sort of change in behavior that 
he thinks most efficient.! 


From the point of view of motivation, the 
teacher’s problem is to discover the goals and 
values of students and to guide the selection 
and solution of problems in such a manner that 
pupils recognize that their goals are being con- 
sidered, but at the same time are stimulated to 
select increasingly more worth-while goals and 
more efficient means of reaching them. 

Because time seems to adolescents more 
valuable than formerly, planning for classroom 
experiences may seem useless to pupils. If 
this is true, teachers should give increased 
emphasis to convincing pupils that planning is 
necessary for efficiency. If beginning prob- 
lems are recognized as important, they will 
hold the attention of pupils until the advan- 
tages of planning can be demonstrated. The 
first planning periods must be short and the 
problems simple since ability to plan must be 
learned as must any other ability. 


Learning to Generalize 

When pupils participate in planning, teach- 
ers must be constantly alert to see that behav- 
ior changes are planned for. This implies 
that the teacher must carefully analyze 
educational possibilities in all activities con- 
sidered by pupils and then give guidance so 
that learning is carried to the point where it 
can be used in new situations. 

This means that pupils must learn to general- 
ize from many related experiences. The 
degree to which pupils learn to formulate and 


1SrepHEN M. Corey. For Vital Learning Stu- 
dents Must Have Materials Related to Their Goals. 
General Education in the High School. Chicago 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1942, p. 146. 
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Teacher-Pupil Planning 


apply generalizations is largely dependent upon 
the teacher’s educational philosophy. Mere 
verbalization of principles may block real 
understanding as effectively as would disor- 
ganized planning by pupils. Pupils must 
solve many problems having common elements 
before they can safely generalize, and they 
must have opportunities to apply these 
generalizations to solutions of new problems 
before they gain understanding. Pupils can- 
not be expected to recognize this fact. There- 
fore, the teacher must guide planning so that 
significant problems are selected and efficient 
methods are used in solving them. 

When discussing teacher-pupil planning, 
Giles states: 


Through opportunities for students to make 
choices based on their actual interests, through 
close attention to the strengths and weaknesses of 
each member of the class, and through opportunity 
for each to take a constructive part in his own 
education, first things are put first. It is fallacious 
to say that students are not capable of taking an 
intelligent part in deciding what things rank first 
in importance.... 

It is an equal fallacy to assume that the op- 
portunity for actually offering choice to students 
allows the teacher to abdicate his responsibilities. 
The complete contrary is true. The teacher must 
be far more sensible of his obligations than when he 
himself makes all the decisions. He is responsible 
for pointing out possibilities which would otherwise 
be overlooked, resources and limitations which 
would otherwise be neglected. The teacher must 
speak in such a way that his knowledge and com- 
petence are brought into full play.” 


Learning to Know Pupils 


It is evident that the teacher’s task is com- 
plex when she wishes to discover the interests 
and value patterns of each individual. She 
must know (1) the customs, goals, and value 
patterns of his age mates; (2) the interrelation- 
ship of members of his family and their status 
in the community; (3) aims of various organi- 
zations in the community; and (4) relationships 
of the adolescent in each of the above groups. 


*H. H. Gries. Teacher-Pupil Planning. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1941, p. 76. 
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It is only through information gained by such 
study that she can understand individual pupil 
goals and use them most effectively in motiva- 
tion of learning. 

Teaching loads in most schools and the rapid 
turnover of home economics teachers makes 
such complete understanding of all pupils im- 
practical but suggests the kind of study neces- 
sary for unusual pupils. Regardless of teach- 
ing load, teachers can secure data from studies 
of the interests and needs of adolescents which 
have been made by others and can use these as 
bases for understanding pupils in their own 
schools. Observation of pupils or conferences 
with them when they have opportunities for 
free expression of feelings and opinions are 
means of checking interpretations. If teachers 
believe that goals and values of pupils deter- 
mine the things to which they give attention, 
every means at their command will be used to 
discover the ones most important for their class 
members. 

Some goals of pupils are immediate and evi- 
dent to the observant teacher; others are re- 
mote and difficult to determine accurately. 
For instance, in a dressmaking project, the 
immediate goal is an attractive dress. The 
remote goal for some pupils will be improved 
personal appearance which in turn may be im- 
portant because of its effect upon peer relation- 
ships or vocational success. Other pupils may 
hope that these skills will lead to greater 
independence from parents in the selection of 
clothing or be a means of securing a larger por- 
tion of the family clothing dollar. 

The immediate goal, attractive clothes, 
should motivate today’s learning which the 
teacher recognizes will be important for effec- 
tive learning in the future. For instance, pupils 
have little patience with learning skills in the 
use of sewing tools—especially when they see 
tools used incorrectly in the production of 
attractive garments. 

The teacher, herself, must be clear about 
reasons for using each tool and must present 
these reasons convincingly unless she wants to 
resort to extrinsic motivation and thus change 
the pupil’s goal. In that case, she may an- 
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nounce that a grade in the course is dependent 
upon learning the skill, or she may capitalize 
upon the pupil’s desire to please her. To be 
effective outside of the classroom, at some time 
during the project pupils must accept the fact 
that learning the skill contributed to ef- 
ficiency in reaching their own goals. Repeti- 
tion of this learning with different tools forms 
the basis for the generalization that skill in 
the use of tools is necessary for efficient work- 
manship. 

Remote goals, such as satisfactory peer re- 
lationships, may be used to motivate and 
integrate many learning experiences. De- 
sirable behavior changes related to health 
can be stimulated if the effects of vigorous 
health upon relationships with boys and 
girls can be shown. In attempts to improve 
eating habits of pupils, rat-feeding experiments 
have been conducted with varying degrees of 
success, depending, in part, upon the teacher’s 
understanding of pupils’ goals. 

If girls are more aware of size and weight of 
the rats than they are of quality of hair or 
skin and posture, they will avoid eating the 
very foods which the experiment was supposed 
to prove valuable. On the other hand, growth 
in size and weight are the factors most ap- 
pealing to boys. The teacher who recognizes 
differences in the goals of boys and girls will 
make very different appeals when guiding or 
summarizing learning. 


Changing Status of Adolescents 
Because of the changed status of adolescents, 
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the teacher’s problem has also changed. 
Since girls as well as boys will probably be 
called upon to assume adult responsibilities 
before they leave high school, the problem is 
no longer one of finding vital out-of-school 
experience to which school experiences can be 
related. Rather it is one of selecting “true to 
life” experiences that have possibilities for 
real learning and directing these experiences 
to provide for all types of learning. 

If pupils are prepared for the responsibilities 
they must assume, they are less apt to feel 
insecure and more apt to learn by out-of- 
school experiences. For instance, if girls 
learn how to take care of children they may 
enjoy the experience and grow in ability to get 
along with people. On the other hand, as- 
sumption of this responsibility before they are 
ready may result in dislike of children and 
false conceptions of motivation of behavior. 
This implies that home economics teachers 
should be able to anticipate changes that will 
demand different abilities of pupils or to ad- 
just teaching quickly in order to meet new 
demands in their communities. 

Home economics teachers recognize their 
contributions to democracy through education 
for better home living. Now, we must look 
beyond the homes to discover the places where 
home problems must be solved on a community 


- basis and make our contributions through 


education for effective democratic participa- 
tion in groups outside the family. If we can 
do this effectively, we will have aided in the 
solution of postwar as well as present problems. 


For Health Security 


In the field of voluntary [health] insurance, there has been more stir than 


accomplishment. 


Professional groups have won special privileges from state 


legislatures; but achievements in terms of membership and scope are, from a 


national point of view, trivial. 


A partial exception is the growth of nonprofit 


hospitalization insurance plans, recently reported as having almost nine mil- 


lion subscribers. 


However, this development is limited almost wholly to groups 


economically well above those who most need protection.—I. S. FALK, “‘ Mobi- 
lizing for Health Security,” Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942, p. 203. 
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Social Security Serves the Home 


Mrs. Woodward is one of three members of the Social Security 
Board, to which she was appointed by the President in 1938 
after five years as assistant Administrator of WPA and its 
predecessors and seven in state-wide work in Mississippi. 


T TAKES a steady income to build ac- 
ceptable family life. Given a modest but 
assured income, the home economist can help 
the family to spend it wisely. But planning 
and thrifty expenditure are impossible where 
the family income is likely to be swept away 
at any time by loss of a job, illness, or retire- 
ment of the breadwinner because of disability 
or old age. That is why the programs of home 
economics and of social security go hand in 
hand to improve family life. 


In the Beginning 


The social security program in the United 
States began with an act of Congress in 1935, 
following the peak of the worst depression the 
nation had ever known. Some method had to 
be found to insure the worker and the com- 
munity so that this would not happen again. 
Naturally, the nation’s social security program 
started modestly with protection limited to the 
groups it was most obviously possible to insure 
and with sharp restrictions to the plan for 
public assistance. But social security gave 
hope to millions—hope and steady purchasing 
power when they were too old to work or when 
there was no work to be had. 


And Tomorrow 


Now social security must go forward. It is 
the right of the men and the families of the 
men who are fighting this war on the battle 
front, on the production line, and in the daily, 
silent, and willing sacrifices. The United 
States must build now for after the war, when 
millions of ex-servicemen, millions of dis- 
charged war workers will want to re-enter 
civilian production, when children and family 
life will challenge democracy’s hope for the 
future. 
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ELLEN S. WOODWARD 


The social security which was started in 1935 
seeks to protect the family from interruptions 
of income due to economic hazards. It per- 
mits the orderly retirement of elderly workers 
from the labor market. It minimizes the need 
for charity yet helps states carry their obliga- 
tion to those in need. It stabilizes community 
buying power and, thereby, also industrial pro- 
duction by cushioning sharp declines in na- 
tional income. 


What the Act Does for Children 


Any one of these four objectives would be 
worth while, but what the Social Security Act 
does for children will be of special interest to 
home economists. 

Half of our U. S. families—in the last de- 
pression—could not pay for an adequate low- 
cost diet for the father, mother, and two chil- 
dren; one-third of them, not enough for an 
emergency diet. The White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy reported in 
1940 that from one-half to two-thirds of the 
children in our cities are estimated to live in 
homes with too little income to provide a main- 
tenance budget for the entire family. Chil- 
dren from such homes often cannot take full 
advantage of school privileges. 

Relatively more children are born into 
families of low income than into the higher- 
income groups, so that the proportion of those 
who suffer from the handicap of poverty has 
been increasing. This situation becomes even 
more serious since the proportion of older per- 
sons in our population is also increasing. To 
be a virile nation, we must strengthen our 
children. We have made a beginning in pro- 
tecting them, and through them the entire 
nation, by our program of social insurance to 
working families. 
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When a family loses its income because the 
breadwinner is unemployed or over 65, the 
Social Security Law provides a compensatory 
income as a right which has been earned 
through previous employment. If that in- 
come, though reduced, is adequate for basic 
necessities, the child need suffer no physical 
ill effects and no strain from a family atmos- 
phere of fear or uncertainty about the rent or 
the grocery bills. Old-age and survivors’ 
insurance makes special provision for the 
dependent children of retired insured workers 
and to dependent orphans, together with their 
mothers. These benefits are still in many 
cases too low to meet the child’s basic needs, 
and many workers and their families are still 
not covered. 

Unemployment compensation has made a 
beginning in providing an income when the 
breadwinner can find no work to do. How- 
ever, these benefits do not include supple- 
mentary benefits for the wife and the children, 
so that the larger the family the more impos- 
sible for it to subsist on the father’s benefits. 
Also the brief duration of these benefits, the 
limited coverage, the mounting volume of dis- 
qualification provisions, and the discouraging 
complexities of 51 separate unemployment- 
compensation systems leave much to be 
desired. 

Proposals to strengthen the present insur- 
ance provisions would put income into more 
wage-earning families as a right, would extend 
coverage and liberalize benefits of old-age and 
survivors’ insurance, would increase the 
amount and duration of unemployment bene- 
fits under a single national unemployment 
insurance system, would add dependents’ bene- 
fits, and would provide unemployment com- 
pensation for men returned from the armed 
forces and for their dependents. 

Proposals to expand the social-insurance 
provisions of the Law to include insurance 
against temporary and permanent disability 
would similarly compensate in part for the 
income lost through lack of employment when 
people were unable to work. If supplementary 
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benefits to children were paid, the program of 
child protection would be further strengthened. 
If hospitalization insurance were added, fami- 
lies could use the hospitals more promptly and 
for preventive care. 

The Social Security Law aids the states 
through grants to match state expenditures 
for aid to dependent children—over 900,000 
per month at present. Federal funds expended 
for this purpose may not exceed half the sums 
spent by the state for these purposes and may 
not exceed half a monthly grant of $18 for the 
first dependent child in a family or of $12 for 
each subsequent child. 

From the standpoint of the children’s needs 
in some of the states, the federal grants on a 
matching basis are frequently insufficient. A 
maximum of $18 a month is often not enough 
to support a dependent child, nor $12 apiece 
for the other children, especially if the mother 
must care for them without other income. 
Even these low rates are higher, however, than 
actual payments in many states. 

Federal legislation should establish stand- 
ards more nearly adequate to meet basic ex- 
penses of rearing a child. Federal provisions 
should be flexible enough to permit grants of 
more than 50 per cent of total expenditures to 
states whose resources are small. 

When President Roosevelt reported to Con- 
gress on the state of the union, he charged the 
nation to study the problems of social security 
sympathetically and to work them out with 
fairness to all and with injustice to none. 

During the next several months legislators 
and citizens alike will be discussing ways of 
improving and extending the social security 
program. One hundred and thirty million 
people must decide what expansion is needed 
now. Home economists have factual knowl- 
edge of the home life of the American people. 
Through their state home economics associa- 
tions and through their efforts as individuals, 
they can bring about wider understanding of 
what should be the next step toward larger 
social security for citizens of the United States 
of America. 
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What Research Offers 


to the Homemaking Teacher 


HAZEL M. HATCHER 


Miss Hatcher is now on the staff of Michigan State College and 
the Michigan State Board of Control for Vocational Education. 


HEN research is carried on by 
those who really understand the place of re- 
search in education, it has a real contribution 
to offer to the homemaking teacher, and she 
has something to offer research. 


Aid with Recognized Problems 


In the first place, research can be counted 
upon to help her with problems which she 
recognizes and with which she wants help. 
For instance, she may want to discover how the 
war situation has affected the home life of her 
pupils, knowing that the home life will be re- 
flected in school life. Or she may want to 
discover from homemakers themselves the 
contributions which homemaking could make 
in her own community during wartime. 

These problems illustrate the kind of simple 
research which teachers can carry on, with 
results beneficial to themselves and to educa- 
tional practice, if given just a little guidance 
by someone, perhaps their supervisor or a 
college teacher. Such resource persons should 
feel it their responsibility to help see that the 
problem is adequately planned, that results 
are measured, and that later practice is materi- 
ally affected. 

Simple procedures and rough measures are 
often adequate for a particular problem. On 
the other hand, the problem with which the 
teacher wants and needs help may be of such 
complexity that it requires knowledge, skill, 
and ability to an extent that the teacher does 
not feel competent to undertake it alone, even 
with guidance. Differences of opinion con- 
cerning the value of a specific procedure may 
have arisen in the school system, or the prob- 
lem may have resulted from someone’s attempt 
to find better procedures. Whatever the 


source of the problem, the leadership of a 
trained investigator may be necessary plus the 
co-operative efforts of a great many teachers. 

In research, as in teaching, the best solution 
of problems is generally obtained through the 
co-operative efforts of many persons. The 
criticisms and suggestions that the informed 
teacher can make to the investigator through- 
out the research will often be invaluable. Her 
ideas are needed in setting up a problem, in 
determining procedures, in carrying them out, 
and in planning for application of findings. 

As another alternative the teacher who needs 
help on a recognized problem may find that 
research previously carried on elsewhere aids 
her. Perhaps major emphasis should be on 
application of findings. The teacher often 
profits by repeating the study, or a part of it, 
in her own classroom, using the same tech- 
niques or modifications because of necessary 
limitations. Such repetition convinces the 
teacher of the soundness of the conclusions and 
also gives her a broader vision. 


Aid through Revealing Problems 


In the second place, research can often help 
the teacher recognize problems of which she 
is not aware through furnishing objective evi- 
dence by which she may evaluate her status. 

To illustrate this point I shall describe the 
preliminary part of a long-time research study 
now under way in Michigan.! The problem 


1Hazet M. Hatcuer, Present Status of Vocational 
Homemaking in Secondary Schools in Michigan with a 
View to Determining Characteristic Differences in the 
Teaching Performance of Superior Homemaking Teachers 
and of Those Having Difficulties. Unpub. rept. of 
preliminary part of study on file in Department of 
Education, Mich. State Coll., 1942. 
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was planned co-operatively by members of the 
state research committee for homemaking 
education. The primary purpose was to ob- 
tain a picture of vocational homemaking in 
secondary schools in Michigan. It was hoped 
in addition that the study would contribute to 
determining characteristic differences in the 
teaching performance of superior homemaking 
teachers and of those having difficulties. 

In all, 233 persons have participated to 
date, including 21 homemaking teachers, 20 
school superintendents, 114 high school pupils 
representing the homemaking classes in the 
schools visited, and 78 mothers representing 
these same classes. 

The data were collected chiefly by interviews 
standardized for both individuals and groups. 
Each question asked of the superintendent, 
high school pupils, or mothers was asked also 
of the teacher. That is, when pupils were 
asked what they expected to get out of home- 
making work, teachers were asked what were 
the goals for each class. When the superin- 
tendent was asked to give his opinion of the 
teacher’s ability to use good oral English, the 
teacher was asked to describe herself as to this 
ability. 

The data from the interviews were supple- 
mented by data from college records and 
records in the homemaking division of the 
State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education. 


Findings in the Michigan Study 


Preliminary analysis shows that home- 
making teachers judged superior are consis- 
tently accomplishing certain things which 
teachers having difficulties are not ac- 
complishing. 

The way in which teachers arrive at these 
end results may differ according to the indi- 
vidual, but end results are similar. 

The superior teacher in Michigan has good 
rapport with her pupils. Pupils have so much 
confidence in such a teacher that they seek 
her help on all the typical problems confronting 
adolescent girls. This superior teacher is gen- 
erally able to help with the problems. 
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Our superior teachers work co-operatively 
with their pupils to the extent that pupils 
know what they are doing, why they are doing 
the things they are, and how they are doing 
them. Progress is checked co-operatively in 
terms of individual or class goals. 

Our superior teachers consistently make 
some improvement yearly both in the appear- 
ance of the homemaking department and in the 
rest of the school building. Some of these 
teachers have departments which would be 
rated very high on equipment and furnishings; 
others teach in departments which would be 
rated poor in this respect. 

The homemaking classes of our superior 
teachers co-operate in a great many ways with 
other individuals or groups in the school, both 
with the elementary and secondary groups. 
The Homemaking III class in one elementary 
school, for example, set up a miniature cafe- 
teria. Before the teaching, all the children 
were allowed to choose whatever foods they 
wanted, and their choices were recorded. 
After the instruction, the teacher checked 
results by providing another opportunity for 
choices. The shop class and the homemaking 
class in a secondary school co-operated in 
making stretchers for a substation hospital in 
the school. 

Our superior teachers participate in com- 
munity affairs. They co-operate with various 
community agencies. They utilize studies 
made of community conditions as a basis for 
class work. Girls in one high school class, 
before commencing to work with children, 
interviewed mothers who frequently hired girls 
to care for their children and asked such ques- 
tions as “What do you expect of a girl who 
cares for your children?” They utilize com- 
munity resources to promote learning. In 
studying efficiency in the kitchen, the girls of 
one class brought in favorite cooking gadgets 
of their mothers. The students bring to home- 
makers an awareness of what homemaking 
education may contribute to home life. The 
mothers of homemaking pupils taught by our 
superior teachers are enthusiastic over what 
homemaking is doing for their children. 
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Research and the Homemaking Teacher 


Our superior teachers vary considerably in 
personal qualities and abilities, but they con- 
sistently rate high in breadth of interests. 

And, last but not least, these teachers can 
express clearly their beliefs about education 
and can explain how they practice these in 
their own lives. 

As this particular piece of research continues 
and further studies are made, it is hoped that 
these results will encourage each homemaking 
teacher in Michigan to ask herself in what 
respects she fails to measure up to the superior 
teacher and will stimulate her to improve. 


Aiding the Profession 


And finally, research can be one of the 
principal means by which homemaking educa- 
tion contributes to increasing the sum total 
of professional knowledge. 

Both as we give to other fields and as we take 
from them, will homemaking teachers gain 
recognition from other educational groups and 
other professions. We have contributed to 
our own field but perhaps not sufficiently to 
research and experimental practice, a field 
which has already found acceptable or partial 
answers to many problems that should be the 
concern of all educators. 

The following are illustrative: Is it worth 
while to train pupils of low initial ability? Do 
teachers and clinicians agree as to what con- 
stitutes serious problems of maladjustment? 
Can co-operation be taught? Should the 
teacher of young children make definite at- 
tempts to get accuracy and detail in children’s 
work? Should a teacher scold and penalize a 
child for lack of success or for improper con- 
duct? 


Wanted: Development Engineers 


If research is to help the homemaking 
teacher recognize and solve problems and at 
the same time contribute to building up this 
vast reservoir of educational knowledge to 
pipe-line to the million classrooms of the 
nation, then research workers must become re- 
search leaders or development engineers. 

As Thomas Briggs has pointed out: 
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Industry uses a development engineer, which 
education needs to use too. A development en- 
gineer is as well trained as most of the men who do 
research, better than some. His responsibility is 
to take what the theorist has found or what works 
in the laboratory and to make it work on a large 
scale in the factory.... Without him industry 
would be much more wasteful and would make 
much less rapid progress toward effective produc- 
tion than now.... Imagine what might not be 
achieved in education if we had actually in our 
classrooms every day someone who is informed of 
what research has proved, who understands the 
theory back of it all, who knows the children and 
the teacher, and who can direct the translation of 
what science has discovered into promising pro- 
cedures which he supervises until they are effective 
under conditions as they exist. While doing all 
this, the development engineer in education would 
discover and refer to the research agencies for 
solution a steady stream of problems that grow 
out of experience.’ 


If we agree with Briggs and are unable to 
have both research workers and research lead- 
ers, then our efforts should be directed toward 
guarding the time and energy of the research 
person so that he may devote his best efforts 
toward meeting such a challenge. 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize 
two things: (1) Research was never more 
needed than today with our constantly chang- 
ing social pattern. The more problems we 
face the more we should sink the roots of educa- 
tional practice into science and draw whatever 
strength we may from the resources of the 
research laboratory. (2) Research was never 
more fun than today because of the great 
variety of research tools which have been de- 
veloped and refined and which are at the 
disposal of persons engaged in research. 

Whether research workers, administrators, 
or teachers, we all of us need to be fired with 
understanding and with the spirit of research. 


Epitor’s Note: This article is part of a talk 
given at the American Vocational Association 
meeting in Toledo last December. 


2THomas Briccs, Improving Instruction. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1939, p. 553. 


Home Management Course 
Planned for Rural Home Economists 


FLORENCE DAVIS 


Miss Davis has been head of the home management department at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute since 1939. There she counsels, 
teaches, supervises. She is an ardent advocate of home eco- 
nomics training which gives understanding of rural problems. 


OW OST of the home economics grad- 


uates of Alabama Polytechnic Institute go out 
to work directly or indirectly with rural home- 
makers. Students who are to work in rural 
communities after graduation should have 
some specific training in solving rural prob- 
lems. 

To work out a home management residence 
course which would contribute more directly 
to practical training for rural supervision, 
Marion W. Spidle, dean of the Schvol of Home 
Economics, and the home management faculty 
conferred with state and regional Farm Secu- 
rity supervisors, with home demonstration 
specialists, and with home economics voca- 
tional leaders. 

We had two houses operating en high- and 
average-income budgets respectively to give 
students experience in budgeting, buying, pre- 
paring food, and managing a home. In 1939 
we had added a baby to give training in infant 
care and to add another type of experience in 
family relations. 


Our Farm House 


As a result of the conferences it was decided 
that a third home management house should be 
built as an integral part of afarmstead. Farm 
Security personnel submitted building plans 
for a farmstead for an Alabama family of seven. 

The house planned was a simple one-story 
structure with a living room, dining room, 
kitchen, hall, bath, and four bedrooms. A 
screened back porch and pantry gave space for 
canning and food storage. The barn was ar- 
ranged to house laying hens on one side and two 
cows on the other and had a granary on the 


end. A smokehouse was built near the house 
for meat, fruit, and vegetable storage. 

By the first of July 1942, the buildings on 
this farmstead were completed. Elizabeth 
Martin, home management supervisor, to- 
gether with six home economics seniors, all 
home demonstration majors, moved into the 
farmhouse on July 20. 


Its Furnishings 


Furnishings had been planned by faculty 
and students during the school year, and the 
housefurnishings class had been busy. The 
new furniture used in the house is the golden 
maple recommended for Farm Security clients 
—well-constructed and of simple lines that fit 
in well with other furnishings a family might 
already have. We decided to use with it in 
the dining room, kitchen, and one bedroom dis- 
carded hickory chairs, sanded and stained with 
maple, with woven seats of Hong Kong grass. 
Students made mattresses for all the beds and 
covered two studio couches, the frames of 
which had been made in the manual training 
department. A double-decked bed was fin- 
ished in clear shellac by the girls to match an 
old dresser which had been carefully sanded 
and shellacked. Another pair of beds is made 
of iron with the head and foot of each cut down. 
Rugs throughout the house are woven on small 
hand looms or hand crocheted—not by our 
students because of limited time, but they 
could be duplicated by any homemaker. 

In planning our furnishings we kept in mind 
the good supply of feed sacks usually found in 
Alabama farm homes. One bedroom has 
matching flounced spreads and ruffled bunga- 
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low curtains of blue and white feed sacks, 
attractive and easily laundered. In another 
bedroom the spread is made of eight un- 
bleached sacks from which the letters have 
been removed, with yellow and green tufting 
in a design planned to conceal the seaming. 
Curtains for this room are of natural-colored 
tobacco cloth bought for 7} cents a yard. 

Beds in the third bedroom have as spreads 
quilts made by the students. Curtains are of 
two colors of inexpensive scrim. Dresser 
scarves are of bleached sacking with wide hem- 
stitched hems or with a trim of leftover pieces 
of rickrack or with colored threads drawn in 
just above the hem. 

We are proud of our large four-yard table- 
cloth which will be used for guest dinners. It 
was made of eight bleached sacks all hemmed 
by hand and fagotted together with the cord 
raveled from the sacks. One set of place mats 
and napkins was made of bleached sacking with 
a soft green outline embroidery on each side 
and fringed edges. Another set was made of 
bleached sacking with two rows of crocheting 
around the edge. A cloth for the kitchen table 
was made from an extra large sack and banded 
with strips of blue-and-white shirting from the 
piece bag. Appliqué designs were added sev- 
eral inches above the band. 

All the kitchen towels were made from 
bleached sacks, many of them banded or appli- 
quéd with printed cottons from the scrap bag. 
Hot-dish pads were also made from scrap ma- 
terials. 

Pictures and wall hangings are not com- 
pleted. A hanging already in use is a large 
sack with a tied-and-dyed design in soft brown 
and green. One pair of bedroom pictures was 
made by mounting on paper doilies and yellow- 
checked gingham simple flower studies clipped 
from a magazine. A third picture was made 


from the piece bag: a bowl cut from plain per- 
cale, flowers from a floral cotton print grouped 
together informally, and the whole arrange- 
ment mounted in an old frame which had been 
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shellacked after the removal of all old stain. 
An oblong picture is now being fashioned from 
several shades of plain colors to blend into a 
floral arrangement. 


Food Production 


A plan for food storage was worked out, and 
students canned 750 quarts of fruits and vege- 
tables and made 48 glasses of jellies and jams 
for the winter. 

To the fall group of students, who sought the 
advice of the horticulture department, fell the 
planning and planting of the winter garden. 
As I write this early in January, vegetables are 
being used from this garden, beds of strawber- 
ries and asparagus are well started, and dew- 
berries are thrusting down their roots. Each 
month will bring new problems in the care and 
storage of vegetables. Seeds will be planted 
inside and transplanted for early spring food. 

Meat is butchered and cared for in the typi- 
cal farm manner: some parts canned and others 
brined and smoked, lard put away for future 
use, and cracklings made for good old cracklin’ 
bread. (The recipe for the bread was given by 
the mother of one of the students.) 

Fifty baby chicks are now growing into 
friers. The pullets, however, will be used to 
increase and supplement the laying flock. Our 
present plan is to raise three groups of chicks 
each year. Two of these groups will consist of 
sexed chicks to be used exclusively for friers. 

Since meat substitutes will be stressed for the 
duration, students plan appetizing and nutri- 
tious substitutes with eggs from their own 
flock. The grade Jersey cow supplies milk to 
drink, butter, and cheese. These cheese dishes 
are among the most popular meat substitutes. 

Home economics majors have been most en- 
thusiastic about the project and show initiative 
in the solution of problems which arise. We 
feel that a farmstead for home management 
training gives the practical training needed by 
home economists who plan to work in rural 
areas. 


. 


Nutrition Education 
at the 


ELEANOR SPRING PAGE 


Miss Page is nutritionist in the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health. Her professional career has been in a hospital, 
a settlement, a summer camp, and a home for delinquent girls. 


URIEL WALKER, the indus- 
trial nurse at the Gorton-Pew Fisheries in 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, was worried. Too 
many of the employees, girls especially, were 
coming to the dispensary for indigestion rem- 
edies shortly after their midmorning lunch 
period, and Miss Walker felt that much of this 
trouble could be eliminated if they ate a dif- 
ferent type of lunch with fewer pastries. 

What could be done to make these men 
with their rubber hip boots and these girls 
with their fishy rubber aprons, coming from 
their work benches for a ten-minute lunch 
period, understand that something besides the 
taste of their food should matter to each of 
them? She wrote to the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Health, and I was asked to 
go out to the factory to see if, as a nutritionist, 
I might be able to help. 

A cafeteria manager or trained concessionaire 
seemed out of the question at that time. The 
food was sold by a young man who was al- 
lowed to sell sandwiches, pastries, soft drinks, 
milk, and coffee in the plant but who had no 
knowledge of food values. The most tangible 
thing to do seemed to us to be to find a way 
to make these workers see the need for foods 
that are really valuable to them, and we looked 
about for the most effective way to start. 


Our Rat Experiment 


At a conference I found that Raymond Allen, 
director of the biological laboratory at the 
plant, was much interested in nutrition and 
willing to help. Here he had white rats and 
all the equipment to conduct a bio-assay. 
What a grand opportunity! We decided to 
have two groups of rats and feed them a good 


lunch and a poor lunch such as might very 
well be eaten by the employees. The experi- 
ment was conducted for two weeks as follows: 

There were two cages of rats with four in 
each cage. One group was fed an egg-and- 
lettuce sandwich on whole-wheat, buttered 
bread, with milk to drink. The second group 
was given a jam sandwich (without butter) 
on white bread, not enriched, of similar com- 
position to the pastries, and bottled orangeade. 
An accurate record was kept of the food and 
liquid consumed by each rat. To quote from 
Mr. Allen’s report in the plant paper as to 
results of the experiment: 

“The test was terminated at two weeks be- 
cause of the poor condition of the animals 
which received the sandwich of white bread 
and jam plus the orange soda. 

“The animals receiving the egg sandwich 
were in excellent condition at the completion of 
the test. Their eyes were bright, their fur 
smooth, and they were very active. The 
animals on the egg sandwich plus milk gained 
60 times more than those fed the jam sandwich 
plus orangeade. 

“The animals receiving the jam sandwich 
plus orange soda or tonic were very weak, in- 
active, had rough fur, and their eyes had no 
lustre.” 


Publicizing Experiment Results 


At the completion of the test I went out to 
the fisheries to help Mr. Allen and Miss Walker 
show the experiment to the employees. Per- 
mission was granted by the foreman in each 
of the three plants of the factory (which are 
one-half mile apart) for each employee to have 
ten minutes to see the results of the study. 
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Nutrition Education at the Fisheries 


The two rat cages were taken from the labora- 
tory to the central office in each plant. The 
sandwiches and drinks were put in the cages. 
On trays near by were lunches set up for 
workers with the foods which the rats had been 
eating. Near these trays I had put share 
charts showing the food value of the egg-salad 
sandwich and milk and of the jam sandwich 
and orangeade which had been used for the 
lunch experiment. 

That day we went to the Cold Storage and 
Pew Plants. The employees came ... io the 
office in groups of ten. Mr. Allen told them 
of the experiment and showed charts which 
he had made illustrating the growth of the 
rats and vitamin content of the two sand- 
wiches, and I talked about the necessity for 
good lunches and explained the colored share 
charts of these foods. 

The employees were genuinely interested 
and asked many questions. As they left we 
gave each of them a small cookbook contain- 
ing ‘“The Measuring Stick for the Day’s Meals” 
from the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health. We had time to visit two plants that 
day. Another day later in the week, Mr. 
Allen and Miss Walker took the rats to the 
Gorton section of the plant, and the girls asked 
many questions, especially about the orange 
“tonic.” 


Follow-Up Work 


Later I sent out to the factory share charts 
which I had made up showing the value of the 
foods sold by the concessionaire—sandwiches 
made with whole-grain or enriched bread, or 
rolls not enriched, pastries, tonic, coffee, and 
milk—also charts of foods which it might be 
well to have for lunch. These, with posters 
on daily food needs and lunch-box suggestions, 
have been displayed in the three plants by 
Miss Walker. Vitamin and mineral leaflets 


and lunch-box suggestions which I sent out 
from our department were distributed to the 
employees. 

Mr. Allen wrote an article on the experiment 
for the plant paper, and he has since conducted 
a vitamin B, assay which was also publicized. 


One stormy day I called to see Miss Walker. 
Learning that the girls were not going out at 
lunchtime, I gathered up some posters which 
I had in the car and talked informally with the 
women. They were keenly interested. As 
women are replacing men workers, this seemed 
a good opportunity to reach them, and we are 
planning to arrange small kitchen parties to 
teach them more about nutrition. 

The concessionaire has gone into the Army. 
As soon as a new one is selected, Mr. Allen, 
the nurse, and I plan to meet with him so that 
he will understand why it is essential that he 
sell certain foods. 

Of course, this work is but a step in the right 
direction. It is to be hoped that the white rat 
study and the posters have stimulated in the 
worker a desire for more knowledge of his own 
food needs and that from this newly acquired 
knowledge will come abounding vitality, bet- 
ter efficiency, less fatigue, more resistance to 
colds and to other infections. The workers 
have many infections caused from working on 
the fish, and these infections take a long time 
to heal. 

Miss Walker and Mr. Allen have been very 
enthusiastic about the response of the workers, 
both from the point of view of interest in the 
rat experiment and of effect on the lunches 
purchased at the plant. (At first they were 
afraid the employees would laugh at the ex- 
periment.) 

On a trip I took through the plant with the 
concessionaire at a lunch period three weeks 
after the rats were exhibited, he told me that 
in the cold storage section of the plant where 
he had previously sold from 30 to 40 bottles of 
milk, after a week the sales rose until he now 
sold 70 to 100 bottles and, he said, “‘I sell very 
few soft drinks and soda.” The sale of sand- 
wiches rose, too, and that of pastries declined. 

During the lunch period I stopped to talk 
with one of the men who works on the wharf, 
while he ate his lunch. He recognized me and 
held up the milk bottle from which he was 
drinking and said, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“See, I drink milk; have gained five pounds. 
I’m doin’ better than the rats.” 


Home Economics Teaching in New Mexico 


OPAL WAYMIRE LIST 


Mrs. List is an itinerant teacher trainer in home economics 
education who has a rich background of experience as a teacher, 
a homemaker, and a contributor to professional magazines. 


C.. first shock of war which both 


electrified and stunned home economics teach- 
ers in New Mexico has passed, and we have 
buckled down to our job for the duration, 
knowing that we face difficult years. The con- 
ference of vocational homemaking teachers 
held last fall was the most serious I’ve at- 
tended; each teacher wanted to do the best 
possible job of adjusting her work to meet war- 
time problems and of helping high school girls 
and boys understand their part in this world 
conflict. 

This war is real to New Mexico girls. 
Several thousand of our men and boys stood 
with MacArthur in the epic battle of Bataan, 
a high proportion of the sparse population of 
the state. 

On that December day when war was de- 
clared, high school girls listed the ways a high 
school girl could contribute to her nation’s 
war effort. Some classes made lists of foods, 
clothing, and raw materials likely to be af- 
fected by the war. They suggested possible 
shortages and substitutions, many of which 
have now appeared. These students are alert 
to any changes which verify their prophetic 
lists. 


Wartime Clothing Classes 


If you were to visit clothing classes in New 
Mexico high schools, you would see more cot- 
tons and synthetic materials being used and 
occasionally a demonstration of the correct 
way to launder and press the synthetics. 
Girls are selecting patterns which use less 
material, conforming to WPB restrictions. 
Many are learning to make other types of 
plackets than those requiring metal zippers. 
Renewed interest is being shown in keeping 
garments clean and mended. 


More emphasis is being placed on making 
over garments than at any time since the 
depression. One class made children’s gar- 
ments from old clothing of adults; girls of 
another group were proud of their pinafores 
made from last summer’s worn dresses. A 
teacher of underprivileged Spanish-American 
girls has helped them to make attractive 
dresses from higher-priced garments marked 
down to 98 cents on bargain racks. Another 
group brought garments from home to be re- 
made, estimated the probable cost, then de- 
cided that by making a special effort they could 
reduce that cost 10 per cent and buy defense 
stamps with the amount saved. 


Adjustments in Foods Work 


Home economics foods teachers are devoting 
more class time to nutrition problems and to 
new techniques for changing food habits. 
Several schools have rats on which they try 
different diets. Instead of studying break- 
fasts for a few weeks, then dinners, more classes 
are planning meals for the entire day, checking 
to see if all necessary foods are present, then 
preparing the meals in class. 

A committee of teachers, working last sum- 
mer on changes to make in the teaching of 
foods, suggested that more fresh fruits and 
vegetables be used, since there is such a de- 
mand for canned foods for the armed forces 
abroad. They also urged the use of more meat 
substitutes such as cheese and dried beans and 
peas because of meat shortages. 

One of the large Indian schools in the state 
is stressing the preparation of wheat dishes. 
They wash and grind the wheat in the labora- 
tory, then use the flour for bread, muffins, and 
rolls. They show that the whole grain, soaked 
and cooked till tender, can be served with'milk 
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Home Economics Teaching in New Mexico 


as a cereal, cooked with meat in a stew, or used 
with cheese. 

As in other states, numerous home economics 
teachers are teaching nutrition classes to 
adults. Because of Navy requests for boys 
with some training in simple sewing skills 
and food preparation, buying, and serving, 
numerous classes are being conducted for the 
older high school boys. 


Conservation 


Students are becoming more aware of waste. 
In one school, when someone takes out too 
much on a plate, the rest chorus: “So you’re 
feeding the Japs!” More lessons are con- 
cerned with the use of leftovers. 

In one of the larger high schools, lessons on 
deep-fat frying have been eliminated because 
of the shortage of fat, and that time is spent 
studying dried vegetables. In rural home 
economics departments, the foods work is 
planned a week ahead so that one trip to town 
will suffice for marketing for groceries, thus 
saving tires and gasoline as well as teaching 
girls to plan ahead. 

Old Mother Hubbard would be delighted if 
she could visit home economics departments 
over New Mexico with me, for the cupboard 
shelves hold rows of canned foods, pride of the 
girls who canned them. 

To meet the demand for more food pres- 
ervation when there may be a shortage of metal 
jar tops, some classes have made simple home 
drying equipment and have dried fruits and 
vegetables. At one school a storage pit was 
made, in which root vegetables were stored. 

Victory gardens have not been overlooked 
by home economics students. _I visited several 


schools in the southern part of the state in 
September where the girls proudly showed me 
their victory gardens, which would provide 
something for canning and teach the principles 
of gardening. A carry-over into the homes is 
expected this spring. 
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Students are taking better care of equipment 
both at school and at home. 

A common failing of sewing classes is not to 
pick up pins and needles. In one school, when 
the boys’ home economics class cleaned the 
cottage on their day, they were annoyed at the 
girls’ carelessness and made an exhibit of the 
pins and needles swept up. Appropriately 
labeled, it greeted the girls on their return to 
class. Now, they pick up their pins. 

Practically all home economics departments 
are saving paper sacks and bread wrappers, 
using notebook paper on both sides, using fewer 
paper towels, and saving gas and electricity. 


Other Changes 


As war brings a greater emotional strain to 
most families, classes frequently discuss enter- 
tainment at home, ways of helping small chil- 
dren understand the war, and marriage in war- 
time. High school girls are learning how to 
care for small children and keep them happy. 

Many New Mexico communities have found 
themselves with only one doctor or no doctor 
atall. Asa result, practically all teachers are 
putting in additional units on keeping well, 
home care of the sick, and first aid. 

Home economics teachers have more new 
units on economic problems. One teacher re- 
ports that every now and then some class time 
is taken for girls to report what they are doing 
without in order to buy defense stamps. Each 
budget provides for buying these stamps. 

High school girls understand, more than we 
realize, the need for wartime sacrifices. In 
one school, announcement that the football 
coach was leaving brought general dismay: 
“What about our football team?” “We may 
not even have a team! That would be de- 
moralizing!” But one commented, “We may 
have to sacrifice much more than our football 
team! It would be too bad for America if we 
were that easily demoralized.” And the rest 
of the class agreed. 
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In Short... 


Course in Clothing 
Conservation 


EDNA M. EMERSON 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


Last summer the officials of New York City 
and the Board of Education decided to keep 
the schools open all summer so that both par- 
ents and children could be protected in case of 
air raids. Each teacher was asked to serve 
two weeks, one of which was to be spent taking 
a course and the other, doing important clerical 
work. 

Out of many courses submitted for approval, 
clothing conservation was one which the 
Director of Defense decided should be given. 
As such a large percentage of the textiles being 
manufactured are needed by the government 
to carry on the war, people must be taught to 
care for and make over their old clothes and to 
buy new ones intelligently. 

Fifteen chairmen and teachers of clothing 
classes volunteered to teach the course and 
decided upon a uniform plan. The course was 
to be for teachers of sewing in elementary 
schools and junior, senior, and vocational high 
schools. Its purpose was to prepare these 
teachers to give sound advice to persons faced 
with make-over problems and also to help 
them start a clothing conservation program in 
theircommunity. No technical skill was to be 
taught because the pupils themselves were to 
be teachers of clothing construction. 


Reception: Stormy 


On the first day of the course, we found that 
not all in the group were teachers of sewing. 
There were teachers of a wide variety of 
subjects. Some did not know how to use the 
sewing machine and some had never used a 
commercial pattern, although others made 
their own clothes or taught sewing. 

When they were told about the papers they 


would be expected to write, cries went up: 
“We don’t want towork! No other course re- 
quired a written paper!” 

When told to bring a man’s old suit or shirt, 
or two old dresses, or an old evening gown, they 
howled, ‘We haven’t any old clothes! Or any 
husbands, and if we did, they wouldn’t let us 
cut up their old clothes.” 

Their antagonism was caused by their 
having to give up two weeks of their summer 
vacation and then being told to spend one week 
taking a course. 

To win the women over, we discussed the 
urgent need for this program, the shortage 
of wool, the possibility of clothes rationing here 
as in England, the suits of young men in the 
service left hanging in closets, possibly to be 
moth-eaten or to get out of style before their 
owners returned. When the women learned 
that they were going to do something really 
constructive, they began to show interest. 


Conversion: Quick and Thorough 


The second day each came in with something 
todo. Among materials were a faded pink silk 
bedspread, old evening gowns, men’s shirts, 
felt hats, underwear, remnants, mill ends, 
window curtains, and shower curtains. 

The third day some were in the room at 
8:30, eagerly waiting for the closets to be un- 
locked. The course was over at one o’clock 
but the class stayed on, even until two o’clock. 
One woman left Friday at noon with a Vogue 
dress pattern pinned to the skirt of an old black 
silk jersey evening gown. Monday she ap- 
peared wearing the dress. She had spent the 
entire week end finishing the dress in order to 
surprise the class. 

The teacher of the advanced group found 
that her class wanted to learn how to make 
a bound buttonhole and a concealed zipper 
skirt placket, how to use commercial patterns 
more effectively, how to do a good job of fitting, 
how to drape a muslin foundation pattern on 
a dress form, how to use sewing-machine at- 
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In Short 


tachments, how to mend a moth-eaten hole 
in a woolen skirt, how to put over a lesson in 
textiles. 

Many also wanted consumer information on 
a wide variety of subjects. To carry out this 
large order for consumer information the 
teacher sent a special delivery letter and post 
cards and made telephone calls to bring help 
from specialists, some in business firms. All 
the information requested was given in class 
before the week was over. 

No teacher can be well-informed about all 
aspects of the clothing and textiles field, and 
home economists connected with business or- 
ganizations can give her much valuable in- 
formation about their own products, their 
labels, and government regulations. The 
instructor posted new material daily on the 
three bulletin boards in the room. 

When a reporter from a city newspaper 
came, the students told her that they had 
learned more in four days than they had ever 
learned in other courses in four months. 


The Results 


The finished make-overs displayed the last 
day included young women’s suits made from 
men’s suits, children’s clothes, boy’s blouses, 
aprons from men’s shirts, new street dresses 
from old evening gowns, bed jackets from old 
negligees, a long-sleeved jacket from a short- 
sleeved one by making the jacket into a bolero, 
one street dress from two old ones, hot-plate 
holders from old felt hats, garments for a four- 
year-old from samples, children’s dresses from 
a bedspread, nightgowns remodeled by using 
panties of the set, a coat cleaned and relined 
to be sent to Edinborough, sash curtains from 
long curtains, and a child’s raincoat and hat 
from old shower curtains. 

Now the time had come for the two papers 
to be handed in: one on what they had learned 
and accomplished and the other on how they 
would use the information in their school in the 
fall. The papers, both by the teachers of sew- 
ing and by teachers of other subjects, were 
most inspiring. 

When they left, they asked that the course be 
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repeated as an in-service course the next year, 
both for teachers of sewing and others. 

They went back to their schools with a better 
sense of values in garments to be purchased and 
those made at home. They had learned some- 
thing about mending household fabrics and had 
improved their darning techniques; they will 
conserve their better materials. 

Because of the success of the summer course, 
we were able to put over a school-wide pro- 
gram in clothing conservation last fall in our 
high school. Every department contributed, 
and 14 pupils won awards in contests arranged 
by the various departments. Garments made 
over and repaired by the students were ex- 
hibited. A play we wrote was put on by the 
drama department, and there were short 
stories, poems, radio scripts, songs, and post- 
ers, each of which told a conservation story. 
Among our visitors at the program which 
climaxed the all-school clothing conservation 
project were members of the Board of Educa- 
tion and representatives of OPA, magazines, 
newspapers, pattern companies, and a textile 
firm. 


Recreation in Wartime 


MARY STODGHILL 
Mississippi Extension Service 


With such problems as a war to win, an 
army to feed, a peace to plan, can we take the 
time to plan for fun and happiness for the 
young people outside the armed forces who 
will be expected to carry on a better world for 
tomorrow? 

As a result of the increased speed of our 
world today, we may think there is little time 
for recreation. Yet a part of every person’s 
time should be given to sheer enjoyment if he 
is to be a normal being—strong enough to 
shoulder the responsibilities that are today 
being thrust upon him. 

If our national leaders see the necessity of 
recreation as a release from the physical and 
mental strain in the armed forces, then we 
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should realize the need of recreation on the 
home front. 

Parents are so worried about the son who is 
in physical danger that often they forget their 
younger son and their daughter and their 
needs. We back home cannot sit and grieve; 
we must keep up the morale in the home in 
order to win both at home and on the battle- 
field. 


War Bonds AND Fun 


You say, “We cannot spend the money that 
the Army spends—our money must be put into 
war bonds—we cannot ride to the nearest 
movie or swimming pool or to a dance.” You 
are exactly right; so you, as a part of your 
community, must work as an unpaid leader— 
not necessarily planning a recreational pro- 
gram but developing local leaders and working 
through them. 

We are going to be at home again; we are 
going to stop using tires and money for pleasure 
in order that these necessities may be turned 
to higher production of war goods. No more 
driving 10 to 100 miles for a football game or a 
swim or a movie or a dance. No more expen- 
sive play equipment. 

Shall we then sit and mope or shall we use 
our heads and find pleasures at home? If we 
decide on the latter we will develop a stronger 
feeling for our own home, our own community, 
our own town. 

All recreation should develop self-activity, 
industry, and ingenuity. Such simple things 
will do this. Most families have cards and 
dominoes, but does Dad stop to teach the game 
to his young son? How many mothers teach 
the children to play bridge? It isn’t a waste 
of time; such a game teaches them arithmetic, 
co-operation, and a few of the social graces. 
The whole family can play and enjoy Pig and 
Michigan. 


Recreation Without Cost 


We are worrying over a labor shortage. 
Can’t we help this situation and have fun too? 
Let’s try meals out-of-doors or before the 
living-room fire with every person having a job, 
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from planning the meal to washing the dishes. 
Let’s celebrate little anniversaries and special 
days by decorations made by the home eco- 
nomics students from things found in the 
woods by Father and the little ones. Let’s 
serve a favorite dish for a good mark at school. 

The community may plan an old-fashioned 
progressive party ending with dancing or floor 
games. Everyone with a job and no servants 
needed, might be the homemaker’s goal. 

Do we have to go away from home for 
sports? How about a baseball game between 
two Sunday school groups, or a_ basketball 
match of a home economics club versus a 4-H 
club with the losing team entertaining the win- 
ners, or a community bridge or domino tourna- 
ment for the adults? 

What is going to take the place of the movies 
two or three times a week? Have you ever 
tried amateur dramatics—not necessarily an 
arduous three-act play that has everyone fraz- 
zled at the end? Then there are amateur 
nights, information quizzes, spelling matches, 
stunt nights, charades, puppet shows, com- 
munity or home bands. Singing with a group 
gives a lift at the end of a hard day—just old- 
time favorites with the whole audience and 
choruses, quartettes—or a truly good selection 
on the victrola or by a local musician. 

And using the Army as an example again, let 
us look at reading as recreation. They have 
westerns and the Harvard classics, murder 
mysteries, and specialized works on technical 
subjects. Each home may not have the 
money for a book or magazine for every taste, 
but the community can have a reading center 
to which different persons give a few hours 
once a week. In the home, reading aloud 
while everyone else does a Red Cross task or 
makes a scrapbook on recreation may develop 
better taste in reading. 

Another form of recreation that may start 
in one home and go through a community or 
town isa hobby. It may be collecting insects 
from the garden, or rocks, or wood, or pictures 
of movie stars, or dolls, or leaves, or stamps. 
But before long, through the school or church, 
a bang-up good hobby show may develop. 
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In Short 


You may be saying to yourself, “And where 
does she think we home economists have time 
for all this?” We do not have the time, but 
we can make the time. If you use the head 
more and the feet less or, let us say, better or- 
ganize your work and time, you will make the 
time to start some of these community activi- 
ties and ferret out leaders in the homes who 
will find the time to look after the recreation 
on the home front as the Army heads are find- 
ing that talent on the war front. 


Epitor’s Note: Miss Stodghill gave the 
above talk at the Mississippi Home Economics 
Association meeting last November 7. 


OES Eighth Reader 


SYBIL L, SMITH and GEORGIAN ADAMS 
U. S. Office of Experiment Stations 


Recent research at the agricultural experi- 
ment stations has yielded results that are find- 
ing timely use in problems concerned with 
foods; with food habits and diet planning in 
relation to dietary requirements; and with tex- 
tiles, equipment, and phases of family eco- 
nomics. Many of these studies have been 
published in the past year as experiment sta- 
tion bulletins and circulars. They are noted 
in the list now offered as the OES Eighth 
Reader, a name adopted for the annual collec- 
tion by the Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, of the state agri- 
cultural experiment station publications of 
interest to home economists. As usual, the 
Reader is nonassembled but, to the extent that 
the individual publications comprising it are 
available, it may be assembled by obtaining 
the publications from the stations issuing them. 


OES EIGHTH READER 
Food Selection and Preparation 


Edible Soybeans, W. C. SHERMAN and H. R. 
ALBRECHT. Ala. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 255 
(1942), 16 pp. 

Vegetable Soybeans, M. G. Weiss, C. P. WItsIE, 
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B. Lowe, and P. M. Netson. Iowa Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. P39, n. ser. (1942), pp. 381-395. 
Vitamin-Rich Baked Products, R. E. Carr. 

Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. Circ. 178 (1941), 15 pp. 

Sugar Substitutes and Their Uses, J. E. RicHarp- 
son. Mont. Agr. Expt. Sta. Circ. 168 (1942), 
4 pp. 

Meals for Many: For School, Camp, and Com- 
munity, K. W. Harrisand M.A.Woop. N.Y. 
Cornell Agr. Exten. Bull. for Homemakers 477 
(1942), 320 pp. 

Home Preparation and Preservation of Fruit and 
Vegetable Juices, D. K. Tresster and C. S. 
PEDERSON. N. Y. State Agr. Expt. Sta. Circ. 
194 (1942), 20 pp. 


Food Preservation 


Preservation of Fruits and Vegetables by Freezing 
in Refrigerated Locker Plants, H. H. PLaccEe 
and B. Lowe. Iowa Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. P46, 
n. ser. (1942), pp. 485-528. 

Dehydration of Green Chile at Home, E. M. 
Lantz. N. Mex. Agr. Expt. Sta. Press Bull. 
955 (1942), 3 pp. (Mimeo.) 

Freeze Fruits and Vegetables for Variety, D. 
KNowlLes. N. Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta. Spec. Circ. 
A-22 (1942), [4] pp. 

Preparing Fruits and Vegetables for Refrigerated 
Locker Storage. Okla. Agr. Expt. Sta. Misc. 
Publ. 7 (1942), 6 pp. 

Home Dehydration and Wartime Conservation of 
Fruits and Vegetables, P. B. Mack and W. B. 
Mack. Pa. State Coll. Bull. 36, No. 36 (1942), 
8 pp. 

Locker Freezing of Fruits and Vegetables, E. L. 
OvERHOLSER, J. A. Berry, H. C. Drent, M. 
Boccs, and E. N. TopHunter. Wash. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Popular Bull. 161 (1941), 34 pp. 

Canning with a Pressure Cooker, H. CHARLEY and 
R. D. Noer. W. Va. Agr. Expt. Sta. Circ. WS 
7 (1942), [8] pp. 


Nutritive Value of Foods 


Nutritive Studies of Rice and Its By-Products, 
M. C. Kix. Ark. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 416 
(1942), 28 pp. 

Vitamin Values of Hawaiian Grown Fruits and 
Vegetables, C. D. L. Louis, and K. 
YANAZAWA. Hawaii Agr. Expt. Sta. Progress 
Notes No. 36 (1942), 10 pp. (Mimeo.) 

Trace Metals and Total Nutrients in Human and 
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Cattle Foods, E. B. HoLLanp and W. S. Ritcare. 
Mass. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 379 (1941), 31 pp. 

The Composition and Nutritive Value of Potatoes, 
With Special Emphasis on Vitamin C, W. B. 
EssELEN, JR., M. E. Lyons, and C. R. FELLERs. 
Mass. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 390 (1942), 19 pp. 

The Vitamin Content of Chile and Other Peppers, 
E. M. Lantz. N. Mex. Agr. Expt. Sta. Press 
Bull. 947 (1942), 5 pp. (Mimeo.) 

Nutritive Value of Dried and Dehydrated Fruits 
and Vegetables, D. K. TREssLter. N. Y. State 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bull. 262 (1942), 44 pp. 

Ascorbic Acid (Vitamin C) Content of Garden- 
Type Peas Preserved by the Frozen-Pack 
Method, E. N. TopHuNTER and R. C. Rossrns. 
Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 408 (1941), 28 pp. 


Dietary Requirements 


One Hundred Studies of the Calcium, Phosphorus, 
Iron, and Nitrogen Metabolism and Require- 
ment of Young Women, R. M. LEVERTON and 
A. G. Marsx. Nebr. Agr. Expt. Sta. Research 
Bull. 125 (1942), 39 pp. 


Food Habits and Diet Planning 


Food for Health in Hawaii: Notes on Choosing 
Food and Planning Meals, With Recipes and 
Menus, C. D. and H. Y. Linp. Hawaii 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 88 (1942), 84 pp. 

Wall Chart: A Guide to Vitamins and Minerals in 
the Family Meals, J. E. RicHarpson and J. T. 
CHAsE. Mont. Agr. Expt. Sta. Circ. 165 (1941), 
4 pp. 

Relative Economy of Nutrients in Servings of Some 
Commonly Used Foods, B.B. KENNEpy. N. Y. 
Cornell Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 774 (1941), 18 pp. 

Where to Get the Vitamins and Minerals Impor- 
tant in Human Nutrition, W. ARMSTRONG. 
Okla. Agr. Expt. Sta. Circ. 100 (1942), 11 pp. 

Vegetables and Fruits in Relation to Human 
Nutrition in Wartime, P. B. Mack ef al. Pa. 
State Coll. Bull. 36, No. 28 (1942), 54 pp. 

Food Habits of South Carolina Farm Families, 
A. M. Moser. S. C. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 343 
(1942), 38 pp. 


Family Economics 


Some Contrasts in the Levels of Living of Women 
Engaged in Farm, Textile Mill, and Garment 
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Plant Work, D. Dicxtns. Miss. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 364 (1941), 53 pp. 

Improving Levels of Living of Tenant Families, 
D. Dicxtns. Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 365 
(1942), 18 pp. 

Clothing Supplies of Socially Participating White 
Farm Families of Mississippi, A. Bowre and D. 
Dicxins. Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bull. 30 
(1942), 51 pp. 

Farm Families of Two Vermont Counties, Their 
Incomes and Expenditures, M. Muse. Vt. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 490 (1942), 48 pp. 


Textiles 


Synthetic Fibers and Textiles, H. M. FLETCHER. 
Kans. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 300 (1942), 40 pp. 

Textile Materials Used for Household Purposes by 
Farm Families, M. E. Frayser. S. C. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 341 (1942), 15 pp. 


Equipment 

Pressure Gasoline and Pressure Kerosene Stoves, 
A. E. BARAGAR. Nebr. Agr. Expt. Sta. Circ. 70 
(1942), 12 pp. 

An Analysis of Pressure Gasoline and Pressure 
Kerosene Stoves, A. E. BARAGAR. Nebr. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Research Bull. 127 (1942), 63 pp. 

A Mobile Kitchen, K. Harris, E. CusHMAN, and 
M. Fiorea. N. Y. State Coll. Agr., Cornell 
Exten. Bull. 522 (1942), 8 pp. 


Further information on the work of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations of interest to home 
economists is given in the mimeographed com- 
pilation Research in Home Economics at the 
Land-Grant Institutions, 1942-43. This lists 
not only the publications of the year, includ- 
ing articles in scientific journals as well as 
publications of various stations, but also the 
research projects in progress in home eco- 
nomics and allied fields. The most recent 


progress report of this research is to be found 
in U. S. Department of Agriculture Miscel- 
laneous Publication 503, Experiment Station 
Research on War Problems in the Home. Both 
may be obtained on request from the Office of 
Experiment Stations, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Comment... 


Margarine for 1943 


Thirty per cent of the 1943 production of 
butter has been allocated to our armed forces 
and to Lend-Lease—an allocation of which 
every patriotic and informed American heartily 
approves. Last year’s civilian consumption of 
butter is estimated as 16 pounds per capita; 
goal for production for civilians in 1943 is 14 
pounds, but present expectation is 11.9 pounds. 

In an effort to offset the butter shortage, the 
War Production Board has allocated for civil- 
ian use fats and oils used in the manufacturing 
of margarine amounting to 180 per cent of the 
base periods, 1940-41 and 1941 alone. Last 
October when the extent of the shortage was 
not fully realized 110 per cent had been so al- 
located. Last year’s per capita civilian con- 
sumption of margarine was 2.4 pounds; that 
for 1943 will probably be around 4 pounds. 

The above, in a nutshell, is the 1943 outlook 
for table fats. 


Fats Needed in Diet 


As JouRNAL oF Home Economics readers 
well know, some fats are essential in the well- 
balanced diet. 

Even with a marked increase in production 
of margarine many citizens of these United 
States will be unable to buy it (when they can’t 
afford or can’t get butter) because of restrictive 
state legislation on it. Today two-thirds of 
the retail food stores of the nation do not sell 
margarine. It is the only food taxed by the 
federal government. 


Forbidden Food 


Wisconsin, the state with the most repressive 
laws, has succeeded in keeping margarine 
outside its borders by a law requiring manu- 
facturers to pay a license tax of $1,000 a year; 
wholesalers, $500; retailers, $25; and com- 
mercial places serving it, $1. Montana’s law 
taxing wholesalers $1,000 and retailers $400 
has greatly increased the price of margarine 
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for those consumers who are within reach of 
the few chain stores which can handle it in 
spite of the tax. Twenty-three states have 
excise taxes on margarine ranging from 5 cents 
a pound on uncolored to 15 cents a pound on 
colored or on all margarines. 

The eight states which in 1931 imposed the 
most restrictive laws are Idaho, Iowa, North 
and South Dakota, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
Washington, and Wisconsin; their excise taxes 
reduced margarine sales about 75 per cent. 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Wyoming discrim- 
inate against margarine which does not contain 
at least a specified minimum of animal fats. 


No Benefit to Dairymen 


Yet these laws, stringent as they are, ap- 
parently fail to accomplish their primary ob- 
jective: to increase the sale of butter. 

As John E. Kane comments in an article in 
the December 31, 1942, issue of Domestic 
Commerce, published by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce: 

“Tt is indeed difficult to justify any restric- 
tions on interstate commerce which burden 
consumers and which injure one industry even 
if at the same time they benefit another in- 
dustry. But if the restrictions burden con- 
sumers and injure several industries without 
bringing benefit to the industries they are 
designed to protect, surely these restrictions 
must be branded as entirely unjustifiable. 
Such is the case with restrictions which the 
Federal Government and many of the States 
have placed upon the manufacture and sale of 
margarine.” 

Mr. Kane quotes figures to prove that re- 
strictive legislation does not benefit dairy 
farmers and butter manufacturers. The eight 
states which in 1931 passed repressive mar- 
garine legislation showed a decline of 8 per cent 
in cash farm income from dairy products in 
1932. 

“Tt is not surprising that margarine restric- 
tions have failed to stimulate the dairy and 
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butter industries,” he concludes. “It should 
be remembered that margarine is consumed in 
largest quantities by families of very low in- 
comes, and that margarine appeals to these 
consumers partly because of its low price. If, 
due to restrictions, margarine is not available 
to them at a reasonable price, they do not, 
however, increase their consumption of butter, 
but they resort to the use of some other low- 
priced table spread or they may simply dis- 
continue its use.” 


Retaliatory Legislation Invited 


Anti-margarine legislation not only harms 
the manufacturer of butter substitutes without 
increasing the consumption of butter but it also 
hurts many of the farmers of the nation since it 
reduces the market for cottonseed oil, soybean 
oil, and skim milk—of which American mar- 
garines use considerable amounts. 

Fortunately, there is some indication that 
state legislators are beginning to realize the 
weakness of laws which set up trade barriers 
and invite retaliatory laws. 


Bills Now Being Considered 


State legislatures in all but four states 
(Louisiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Vir- 
ginia) are in session this spring, and in a few of 
them anti-margarine laws are coming up for 
review. Assembly Bill 297 in California pro- 
poses the repeal of license fees on retailers and 
commercial eating places (but not on manu- 
facturers and wholesalers!); Senate Bill 115 
(H95) in New York would suspend until 
July 1944 the law forbidding the use of mar- 
garine in state institutions; Oklahoma’s Bill 
7 declares an emergency and would repeal 
all anti-margarine laws “in the interest of 
public peace, health, and safety.” As this 
editorial goes to press the bill has passed both 
houses but is held up by the governor’s effort 
to keep a 2-cent tax on margarine for revenue. 
To some readers such a tax may seem trivial— 
not worth contesting. Nevertheless it should 
be opposed on the principle that no food— 
certainly no food of special value to the low- 
income group—shbould be taxed. 
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In Congress itself, Hampton Fulmer of 
South Carolina has introduced into the House 
a bill to repeal the federal tax on retailers of 
oleomargarine. And the House and Senate 
have joined in a resolution to permit St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital for the mentally ill in the 
District of Columbia to buy butter substitutes 
when it cannot get butter. 

All of these are still at the talking or com- 
mittee stage, and passage is not assured. 

Home economists who are concerned about 
the nutritional status of the people would do 
well to find out if anti-margarine laws are on 
the statute books of their states and where such 
exist to help get them repealed. 


Grade Labeling Here 


Standardized grade labeling for canned 
fruits and vegetables has come! And with its 
coming one of the long-time goals of the AHEA 
—price tied to quality and quality definitely 
stated—has been reached. The January 21 
order of the Office of Price Administration 
which ushered them in is one of the most im- 
portant steps taken so far to protect the 
wartime consumer. 

Almost the entire 1943 pack of fruits and 
vegetables will come under the grade regula- 
tion, and maximum prices at the wholesale and 
retail levels will be determined for most of 
them, under fixed mark-up regulations. The 
grade must be printed on the label of the con- 
tainer in type at least as large as that used in 
the declaration of net content—which, how- 
ever, isn’t very large! 


And in the Interim. ... 


Leon Henderson announced last December 
12, when he was administrator of OPA, that 
such an order was coming, but not until Janu- 
ary 21 was it actually put into effect. And in 
the interim, food-trade operators who have 
long opposed any system of grade labeling did 
all they could to head it off. Not all packers 
nor all retailers, however, have fought grade 
labeling; some who have come around to grad- 
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ing have been pleasantly surprised to discover 
that after all it didn’t hurt their business. 

Two arguments made eventual announce- 
ment of the regulation possible: first that en- 
forcement of price ceilings would be impossible 
without mandatory grade labeling; and second, 
that the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion, which last year inspected 55 per cent of 
the nation’s pack, could handle the remaining 
45 per cent. 


Will It Stick? 


Whether the ruling sticks may depend upon 
the American public, and the reaction of the 
American public may in turn depend upon the 
effectiveness of the educational program of its 
home economists. 


Organizing Locally 


“Tn our society, it is likely to be increasingly 
true that an interest which is not organized is 
an interest which does not ‘exist.’”” So de- 
clared Margaret G. Reid of Iowa State College 
in an article in the November issue of the 
JouRNAL OF Home Economics—an article 
which all home economists could re-read with 
profit. In her discussion of economic trends 
since 1929 she took up the growth of economic 
pressure groups and the need for strong con- 
sumer organizations at local, state, and federal 
levels. 

“Tn such a trend leadership is of great im- 
portance,” she points out. “This leadership 
should provide knowledge of economic and 
political organization, social vision, and integ- 
rity and perseverance in pursuing it. Effec- 
tive leaders must be able to inspire others, to 
arouse their enthusiasm, to command their 
allegiance, and, above all, to recognize the 
relationship of specific policies to the general 
welfare of the community.” 


Making Our Interest ‘‘Exist”’ 


The home economist’s “interest,” as the 
AHEA constitution states, is “promotion of 
standards of home and family life that will 
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best further individual and social welfare.” 
And the energetic home economist has tradi- 
tionally carried out at least some phase of her 
state and national association’s program of 
work, set up each year to advance that interest. 
But today home economists are beginning to 
function locally not only as individuals but 
also as an organization of which communities 
will become increasingly aware. They are on 
the way to becoming an “interest”? which 
verily does “‘exist.”’ In response to an appeal 
from Jessie W. Harris, AHEA’s energetic 
president, 24 of the state home economics as- 
sociation presidents have already appointed 
1,500 home economics leaders to set up service 
corps on the home front. The first job of each 
of these leaders is to help inform every home 
economist of her area on point rationing. 


Their Job: To Supplement 


These service corps are to supplement or 
extend, not duplicate the work of the nutrition 
committees, the Extension and Farm Security 
groups, the boards of health and the teachers’ 
associations. They will be cencerned with jobs 
that might otherwise go undone because they 
lie in undefined or disputed areas between 
agency programs or are too controversial for 
government groups to handle. They will also 
offer their unique services to local nutrition and 
civilian defense committees, to consumer in- 
formation centers, and to study and welfare 
groups. 

Moreover, they will offer these services not 
as individuals but as representatives of their 
state home economics association. And as a 
result thousands who are unaware of there 
being such an organization will come to know 
of it. 

To each of these 1,500 leaders, the AHEA 
headquarters will send information, sometimes 
“inside news” about impending government 
actions, sometimes information not previously 
assembled into usable form. 

As these 24 states develop successful local 
programs, home economics associations in 
other states will also hasten to use this latest 
wartime service of the AHEA. 


Research... 


Performance of Combination Range Ovens 


Coal-Electricity and Coal-Bottled Gas 
LOUISE J. PEET and ARLEAN PATTISON 


Mrs. Peet is head of the department of household equipment at 
Towa State College. She is a Wellesley College graduate and 
has a doctor’s degree from Iowa State College, is co-author 
with Lenore Sater of a college textbook, ‘Household Equipment,” 


and is now listed in ‘‘ American Men of Science.” 


Miss Pattison 


is an instructor in the State College of Washington at Pull- 
man, and she has a master’s degree from Iowa State College. 


HEN it is necessary to use the 
kitchen range in the winter for heat as well as 
for cooking and desirable to maintain a cool 
kitchen in the summer, the problem may be 
solved by a combination range, which uses 
either coal and electricity or coal and bottled 
gas. 

Ovens heated by a single fuel present little 
or no difficulty, but there has been a question 
as to the desirability of one oven heated by the 
two fuels. 

This study, which was planned primarily to 
meet the demand for practical information, was 
conducted upon three ranges. Two of the 
ranges (A and B) had the oven designed for 
the use of coal and compressed liquefied gas; 
the third (C) was a coal and electric combi- 
nation. 


Descriptions of Ovens 


The three ovens were comparable in size. 
In each of the models tested, when coal was 
used, heat from the fire box at the left of the 
oven was directed over the top of the oven and 
down the right side between the oven lining 
and the outside insulated wall before it reached 
the bottom of the oven. When gas was used, 
a baffle plate was placed in the oven over the 
burner to direct the heat. This plate was re- 
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moved or replaced with a burner cover when 
baking was done with coal. The electric unit 
was removable and could be inserted into an 


additional outlet at the top of the oven for | 


broiling. 

Each of the combination ovens had a flue 
which was opened when coal was the fuel and 
closed by a damper when gas or electricity was 
used. In the gas combination, the oven vent 
enlarged automatically when the bafile plate 
was inserted. A metal slide covered the 
thermostat bulb when coal was the source of 
heat. In each model, the oven regulator was 
of the hydraulic type. 


Test Methods 


Tests were made with the individual fuels 
and with a combination of the two fuels for 
which the range was designed. Testing pro- 
cedure followed the Performance in Service 
Tests for Ranges, which were set up by the 
National Committee on Research in House- 
hold Equipment, or the Approval Require- 
ments for Domestic Gas Ranges adopted by 
the American Gas Association. 

The tests included determination of (1) pre- 
heat time at various thermostat settings, (2) 
ability of oven to maintain constant tempera- 
ture, (3) temperature distribution within 
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the oven, (4) temperatures on certain exterior 
surfaces, (5) rate and time for cooling to 
200°F, (6) performance in baking white layer 
cakes, and (7) use of the two fuels simul- 
taneously, preheating with wood or coal. 

For reading the internal temperature of the 
ovens an iron-constantan thermocouple and a 
portable potentiometer were used. The hot 
junction of the thermocouple was located in the 
center of the oven, and the temperature was 
recorded at intervals of 30 seconds during the 
preheat period and every minute throughout 
the period of steady temperature. Since most 
baking directions suggest putting food in the 
oven directly following the preheat period, the 
temperatures in the oven for the 30 minutes 
following this period were of primary interest. 
Some of the tests were continued for an hour 
to determine the ability of the oven to main- 
tain a steady temperature for that time. 

Preheat and steady temperature tests were 
repeated three times at settings of 300°, 350°, 
400°, and 450°F for Range A; 350°, 400°, and 
450°F for Range B; and 300°, 350°, and 400°F 
for Range C. Similar tests, without the 
thermostat control, were made when coal was 
the source of heat. 

For measuring the distribution of tempera- 
ture in the gas ovens, 10 thermocouples were 
used, five on a plane, at the level of each of the 
racks on which baking pans were customarily 
placed. The junctions of each set of five 
thermocouples were arranged on a diagonal so 
that the four junctions at the corners of the 
oven were two inches distant from either wall 
and an inch above the rack. The fifth couple 
was at the center of the rack. 

When coal was used, the tests were made 
with the junctions of one set of five thermo- 
couples in the midplane and the junctions of 
the second set touching the floor of the oven 
where preliminary tests had shown baking 
should be done in these particular ovens when 
using aluminum pans. Since the temperature 
in the electric oven varied rapidly, only five 
couples in the midplane were used. 

Beginning with the end of the preheat peri- 
od, temperature readings were made every 15 
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seconds, taking them from the 10 locations in 
turn. Thus the temperature at any one 
location was read every 2.5 minutes. In the 
electric oven a reading was taken at each 
location every 1.25 minutes. 

An exploring tool was used in determining 
the temperatures on the exterior surfaces. 
These temperatures were read at the end of the 
steady temperature period before the gas and 
electricity were turned off to allow the oven to 
cool. At least three readings were taken at 
each point for two tests at 350° and 400°F 
settings. 

During the cooling period the temperature 
at the center of the oven was recorded each 
minute until it reached 200°F. 

To test the baking ability of the oven, white 
layer cakes were used because they are more 
sensitive to variations in temperature than are 
most other baked products. A sufficient num- 
ber of layers was baked at one time to use the 
oven to capacity. The cake recipe used was 
that suggested by the National Committee on 
Research in Household Equipment. This rec- 
ipe is also used by the American Gas As- 
sociation Testing Laboratories. 

The cakes were placed in the oven at the end 
of the preheat period. Baking time varied 
from 21 to 30 minutes according to the fuel 
used. Cakes baked in the coal-heated ovens 
were placed on the floor of the oven instead of 
on the racks. When placed on the racks, the 
cakes burned on top before they browned on 
the bottom. A slightly lower temperature or 
a shorter baking time was desirable when bak- 
ing with coal in both the gas and electric com- 
binations. 

When the cakes had cooled, two circles two 
inches in diameter were cut, one from the light- 
est and one from the darkest part of each layer. 
Reflectance readings were taken for the top 
and bottom of each sample by a photoelectric 
reflectometer. The line voltage was held con- 
stant during the readings. Reflectances, re- 
corded in microamperes, were later changed to 
percentage reflectance (referring to magnesium 
carbonate as 100 per cent) and compared with 
the AGA Approval Requirements. 
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TABLE 1 
Average preheat, constant, and cooling temperatures and periods in three combination range ovens at various settings 
of the thermostats . 
( 
PREHEAT PERIOD CONSTANT TEMPERATURE PERIOD COOLING PERIOD 
THERMO- INITIAL Ti } 
RANGE STAT TEMPERA- Maxi Initial ime 
SETTING TURE Time High Low | Difference| Average 
ture ture to 200°F 
degrees F | degrees F | minutes | degrees F | degrees F | degrees F | degrees F | degrees F | degrees F | minutes t 
( 300 66.8 7.8 | 347.0 | 281.2 | 274.5 6.7 277.9 | 278.8 11.8 P 
ala 350 73.0 11.0 | 392.3 | 345.7 | 340.3 Le 343.0 | 343.3 20.2 
Oo 400 75.0 15.3 | 440.5 | 403.7 | 395.7 8.0 399.7 | 402.0 25.9 
z 450 80.0 19.3 | 465.0 | 452.3 | 444.5 7.8 448.4 | 446.0 29.7 C 
« 
8 350 | 79.8 6.5 | 356.0 | 352.7 | 349.3 3.3 | 351.0 | 349.3 | 27.5 x 
B 400 81.3 8.3 | 399.0 | 396.7 | 393.3 3.3 395.0 | 393.3 32.8 E 
q 450 79.0 12.0 | 445.8 | 451.0 | 436.8 14.2 443.9 | 435.0 41.9 t] 
24 300 | 79.3 | 10.2 | 395.3 | 384.0 | 286.7 | 97.3 | 335.3 | 300.0 | 14.8 4 
3 gC 350 | 77.0 | 14.4 | 437.0 | 430.0 | 339.0 | 91.0 | 384.5 | 350.0 | 23.0 se 
ow 400 75.7 | 19.8 | 461.0 | 451.7 | 365.3 | 86.3 | 408.5 | 400.0 | 23.0 ol 
01 
450 | | n 
| 4. 
5 ( V | st 
| \ 
€ 
g 350 T 
jp in 
tic 
XK. 
uw | XS: mi 
2 
LEGEND 
400°F Setting ant 
iSO Range P 
Range C use 
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ro} 10 20 30 40 so 10 20 a) hea 
TIME (in Minutes) 
CHART 1. PREHEAT, CONSTANT, AND COOLING TEMPERATURES IN OVENS OF RANGES . : 
A, B, AnD C. THERMOSTAT SET AT 400°F, oe 


Research 


Temperature distribution and baking tests 
were made when the ovens were heated with a 
combination of the two fuels. 


Results 


A summary of the average preheat, con- 
stant, and cooling temperatures and periods in 
the ovens at various settings of the thermo- 
stats is given in table 1. 

When gas was the fuel, oven A showed the 
customary preheat “overshoot” in tempera- 
ture. In oven B there was practically no over- 
shoot. The thermostats on gas ranges A and 
B were calibrated at 400°F, and at this setting 
the temperature was maintained within the 
+10 degrees allowed (chart 1). At the 400°F 
setting, electric range C had an average high 
of 451.7° and an average low of 365.3°, based 
on three high readings 446°, 455°, and 454° and 
on three low readings 361°, 365°, and 370°, 
none of which differed widely from the average. 

The average time per cycle in oven C was 
4.6, 4.2, and 4.0 minutes respectively at the 
300°, 350°, and 400°F settings of the thermo- 
stats. 

When coal was the source of heat, the pre- 
heat period varied with the vigor of the fire. 
The temperature reading of the thermometer 
in the oven door was not an accurate indica- 
tion of the interior temperature and tended to 
lag behind that actually found in the oven as 
much as from 50° to 100°. After the 30- 
minute preheat period, this difference dimin- 
ished and was usually within the +30° recom- 
mended. 

A representative picture of the distribution 
of temperatures in the ovens is shown in chart 
2 for oven A. When a combination of coal 
and gas was used, the temperature distribution 
pattern was similar to that obtained with the 
use of gas alone. With coal as the source of 


heat, it was difficult to regulate the oven 
temperature, but the longer the oven was pre- 
heated, the more evenly was the temperature 
distributed. 

Except at one point, which was closest to the 
oven burner in the gas combination ranges, 
exterior surface temperatures were within the 
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CHART 2. DISTRIBUTION OF TEMPERATURE IN 
RANGE OvEN A 


approval requirements of the American Gas 
Association. At both the 350° and 400°F set- 
tings, surface temperatures on range C were 
from 10° to 60° lower than similar temperatures 
on A and B. 

The rate of cooling of the ovens is given in 
table 2 and shown graphically for the 400° 
setting in chart 1. 

In the cake tests, oven A met the AGA re- 


TABLE 2 
Rate of cooling to 200°F from four thermostat settings 
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quirements 50 per cent of the time; oven B, 
22.2 per cent; C, 44.4 per cent. The bottoms 
of the cakes were frequently too light. Other- 
wise, much higher agreement would have been 
obtained. The bottom crust was difficult to 
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the preheating is done with coal and the baking 
with the second fuel and the thermostat is 
located close to the fire box, the thermostat 
tends to react before the temperature indicated 
on the dial setting actually exists in the oven. 


remove with the sample because it adhered to 3. Gas ovens require more room for air | 
the pan, and “crumbed” off with handling. circulation around pans than do the coal- 
A baking temperature of approximately 375°F heated ovens. Combination ovens using gas 

gave the most satisfactory cakes. should be large enough to allow a clearance of ' 

The results of the temperature distribution at least one inch between pans and between : 

tests in the ovens heated by a combination of each pan and the oven wall. If a two-rack ‘ 

the two fuels have been noted (chart 2). The load is desired, the oven should be deep enough ( 

cakes baked under these conditions met the and the rack slides so located that the racks i 

AGA requirements as frequently as when can be placed at least four inches apart and far it 

baked in the ovens heated with gas, electricity, enough from the bottom and top to allow cir- n 

or coal alone. One load of two layers baked culation of gas-heated air. d 
in oven C with the two fuels met all the re- 4. Identical baking directions cannot be fol- 

quirements, the only baking rated 100 per lowed with the two fuels. Pans may have to le 

cent. be placed on the floor of the oven when baking : 

with coal. The same placement on racks = 

Summary should be made for the combined gas or 4: 
As a result of this investigation, the follow- electricity as used for gas only. A slightly 

ing observations were made to aid the home- lower temperature or a shorter baking time is S! 
maker in the selection and operation of acom- necessary when baking with coal than when 

bination range oven: using gas or electricity. th 

1. It is possible to get satisfactory per- 5. Oven construction that permits the na 

formance from a combination oven. change from one fuel to another without the th 

2. A combination of two fuels may be used. removal of parts is convenient. If removable SC 

Preheating with coal, then turning on gas or parts are necessary, storage space in the range lor 

electricity gives a heat-controlled oven. When _ is desirable. ne 

col 

Responsibility for Our Foreign Policy , 

me 

To prevent the United States, and other United Nations, from slipping back in\ 

into grooves of isolation and national egotism after the war, it is essential that prc 

we should re-educate ourselves in the midst of war for new forms of interna- imi 

tional relations, based not on selfish opportunism, but on an enlightened self- is f 

interest, which would lead us to collaborate with other peoples, instead of = 


shutting them off by political and economic barriers. This re-education is not ‘ 
merely a responsibility of the Government in Washington, it is a responsibility — 


that rests on every citizen of the United States. If we are to have a fully f 
functioning democracy, each of us must feel responsible for the general pattern ster 
of our foreign policy; and today we realize that foreign policy is not something hee 
remote from our daily lives, but part and parcel of any activity in which we lem 
may be engaged.—VERA MicHetes DeEAn, “After Victory—What,” Pro- thes 
ceedings of the National Conference of Social Work. New York: Columbia Uni- can 

grou 


versity Press, 1942, p. 77. 


Divisions and Departments... 


Housing Division 


As we go to press with our page in the JOURNAL, 
there is also being formulated a letter which is the 
initiation into action of an idea to distribute a news 
sheet among the workers in the housing division. 
Consequently our contribution here is not so much 
in the nature of dispensing detailed news of activ- 
ities as in that of giving information as to some im- 
mediate possibilities in the working program of the 
division. 

The success of this venture into the field of news- 
letters is dependent upon individual co-operation 
in the furnishing of material for its pages. Col- 
lecting and disseminating housing information 
among AHEA housing workers is part of our 1942- 
43 program of work. 


Short- and Long-Time Programs Merge 


Half of the ten items on this program were 
thought of as more immediate, the rest more in the 
nature of long-time planning. Now, even more 
than was evident last June, there can be no sharp 
separation between immediate “win-the-war” and 
long-time “win-the-peace” programs. Household 
equipment has its contributions to each; housing 
has its offerings; and correlated with each are the 
contributions of the related arts. 

Both household equipment and the physical, 
mechanical aspects of housing lend themselves to 
investigations in which accurate answers to certain 
problems can be obtained. It is in these fields that 
immediate results can and should be obtained. It 
is from the results of these studies that information 
in regard to design for safety and functional usage 
can be passed along to manufacturers for their use 
when production for civilians is resumed after the 
war. 

Every long-time program suggests shorter-time 
items for investigation which must be foregone 
because of the need for attention to the main prob- 
lem. Some mechanism is needed for collecting 
these ideas and distributing them where their study 
can be carried out, and the division is laying the 
groundwork for its initiation. 
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AHEA members have been active in stand- 
ardization work in household equipment and cer- 
tain phases of housing through membership on 
committees of the American Standards Association. 
As a result the “‘voice of the people” reaches those 
who control the design of manufactured articles. 
Out of this work are coming suggestions that are to 
be circulated to home economists interested in these 
problems. If these home economists give their 
AHEA representatives the benefit of their ideasand 
experience so as to make AHEA contributions 
worth while, more home economists will be asked to 
sit on standardization committees. 

Last year’s survey of shortages in housing and 
household equipment materials is being continued 
and your co-operation is again solicited. 

The problem of disseminating housing informa- 
tion to homemakers is more adequately taken care 
of in the rural areas than in cities, for in urban 
centers there are not enough people trained to 
handle the homemakers’ consumer problems to the 
best advantage, at least from the standpoint of 
housing. More and more precise information is 
going to be desired by the homemaker, and some- 
one should be available who knows. 


Our Goal 


The goal of having a housing chairman and 
an active division in each state home economics 
association is not yet achieved. Why can’t we 
make it this year? It’s not too late. 

War doesn’t change the necessity for doing the 
normal household job—it only shortens the time 
available for doing it. More than anyone else, 
the housing home economist can have her fingers 
on the mechanical pulse of the home. She can be 
the doctor and show how to repair, adjust, and 
overhaul. She can tell when and whether to use 
alternate materials or methods and how to make 
the best use of them. Housing home economist: 
it’s up to you to preserve these vital aspects of our 
home armament!—Eart C McCracken, Chair- 
man, 
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Elementary and Secondary Schools Department 


Dear Home Economics TEACHERS: 


May I tell you something about this year’s pro- 
gram of work for our department and ask for your 
co-operation in making it function in your school 
and community? In 1941 response to a question- 
naire from the department indicated that home 
economics teachers wanted help with consumer 
education work. Last June in Boston the depart- 
ment’s program-of-work committee decided to con- 
tinue with consumer education as an area of special 
study. 


Consumer Education Service 


As a participant in this program you cannot do 
without the Consumer Education Service of the 
AHEA issued nine times a year under a Phi 
Upsilon Omicron grant, with Mrs. Harriet Howe as 
editor. It costs only $1 a year. 

Use it yourself and publicize it among other 
teachers. Write me ways in which the publication 
Consumer Education Service may be made more 
helpful to you and describe briefly ways in which 
you have found it useful. 

The four fall issues have source material that no 
home economics teacher should be without. The 
September number lists lines of direction for con- 
sumer and conservation programs. These could be 
discussed with pupils. The description of new 
programs and materials is an excellent source of 
new teaching material. 

The October issue has up-to-the-minute news 
and commentaries on the economic home front. 
Pupils might read and report on such articles as 
“Making Price Control Work,” “Goods to Be 
Rationed,” “Some High Lights of the Textiles and 
Clothing Situation,” and “The Food Situation.” 
The consumer victory pledge enclosed should have 
a place on your bulletin board. 

The November issue offers basic facts for farm 
family guidance in wartime. It has good refer- 
ence material for students’ use in planning farm 
family budgets and for determining in foods classes 
how well fed we can be in 1943. Curriculum 


guidance material is found in “The Contribution 
Which Home Economics Teachers Can Make to 
the Anti-Inflation Program.” 

The December issue gives help, “Rationing— 
The American Way,” and provides good source 
material for assembly and class skits. 

We cannot afford to teach home economics with- 


out including consumer education. Do you know 
of a better source of help than the Consumer Educa- 
tion Service? 

Making available to other teachers units of work 
in consumer education is also included in the pro- 
gram of work for this year. The April issue of 
Consumer Education Service will be devoted to 
examples of successful teaching in consumer educa- 
tion in wartime in elementary and secondary 
schools. Will you write and tell us of your con- 
sumer education units of work and share them with 
others through that issue of CES, which will be a 
contribution of our department of the AHEA? 
This issue will be sold separately to teachers and 
school administrators. 


Other Projects 


Another item on the program of work for this 
year is to give publicity to the bulletin “Some 
Principles of Consumer Education at the Secondary 
Level” published by the U.S. Office of Education 
and sold by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C., for 10 cents. It isa report ofa 
conference on consumer education. 

Are you doing your part by organizing or co- 
operating with other high school departments in 
a wartime consumer service in the Victory Corps? 
The February 1 issue of Education for Victory, 
published by the U.S. Office of Education, carried 
an article on this service. 


Your Share 


Your assistance in the 1942-43 program of work 
is of paramount importance. Do these things as a 
minimum share: (1) Write me your evaluation of 
the Consumer Education Service; (2) send me brief 
descriptions of your major emphasis in class experi- 
ences in consumer education; (3) publicize AHEA’s 
Consumer Education Service and the U.S. Office of 
Education bulletins; (4) make suggestions for the 
1943-44 program of work. 

The measure of our leadership is constantly being 
taken. United action on the crucial consumer 
front will demonstrate leadership in a war program. 
Your reporting will take extra time, but it is your 
opportunity to share. Your department chairman 
is counting on your reply not later than March 15. 

Sincerely yours, 
MAsseEy, Chairman 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 
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New Books ... 


Civilian Health in Wartime. By Francis R. 
Dievawe. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1942, 328 pp., $2.50. 

Here is a volume that in three or four hours’ 
reading time will provide the educated layman with 
adequate material for many a dinner-table and 
living-room conversation with which a gasoline- 
less era entertains itself. In it Dr. Dieuaidesurveys 
the field of health and considers such questions as 
the impact of food rationing on dietaries, crowded 
housing conditions created by rapid movements of 
people, the relation of occupation and overwork. 

He devotes some attention to the special needs 
of women and children—problems that are ac- 
centuated by the manpower shortage in factories 
and in places where men have been hitherto. The 
war brings special problems to older people, many 
of whom will be needed in occupations from which 
they have retired, and Dr. Dieuaide gives an ex- 
cellent background account of the problems of 
aging both in normal times and in wartime. 

Mental health, the stuff out of which morale is 
built, gets considerable attention. Dr. Dieuaide 
shows how Hitler has made use of the positive 
aspects of mental health at home and how he has 
attempted to use negative aspects to reduce morale 
among his enemies. 

The book is a philosophical discussion of many 
aspects of health—so many that ho one part is 
presented in detail; in fact, in places one gets the 
impression of a mere listing of items. 

Dr. Dieuaide is associate professor of medicine 
in the Harvard Medical School. He writes in a 
clear and readable style although he is rather 
given to a didactic approach and the book abounds 
in V. WurrpLe, M.D., 
pediatrician, Washington, D. C, 


Marriage and the Family. Edited by Howarp 
BECKER and RevBeN Hi. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1942, 663 pp., $4. 
Described as a tool book, this text discusses the 

numerous aspects of the family, presenting various 

points of view based on research in sociology, 
psychology, social psychology, and anthropology. 
Through the careful planning of the two editors, 

Howard Becker and Reuben Hill, the 26 chapters, 

each written by a different authority, form a pro- 

gressive unit moving through the 7 sections: 


“Contexts of Family Life,” “Preparation for Mar- 
riage,” “‘Physical Factors,” “Marriage Interaction 
and Family Administration,” ‘“Problems of Parent- 
hood,” “Family Disorganization,” and “Prospects 
for the Future.” 

An interesting feature of the book is the “Who’s 
Who of Contributors.” These pages build faith in 
the content and indicate the well-rounded field of 
study. 

The chapters “War and the Family” and “The 
Future of the Family” are especially timely. This 
is a very readable book which will tempt the stu- 
dent to proceed rapidly. Many statements are 
provocative and encourage the use of the selected 
reading lists and topics for discussion and reports 
found at the end of each chapter. There is an 
index of names as well as a fairly full cross index 
of subjects—Lyp1a ANN Lynpe, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


How To Be Your Best. By James GorRDON 
GmtKEy. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1942, 166 pp., $1.75. 

This book is concerned with techniques of self- 
discipline to develop in the ordinary individual a 
personality which can “treat life’s difficulties 
lightly.” The procedures set forth are in accord 
with accepted mental hygiene practices. Ad- 
dressed to the layman and the minister, the presen- 
tation is popular rather than technical. 

The volume would make suitable reference read- 
ing for high school or freshman college courses in 
orientation or personal adjustment. Unlike some 
recent guidance material for such courses, the 
emphasis is not upon social etiquette, but upon the 
establishment of basic values to be sought in daily 
living.—FLORENCE Justin, Okio University, 


Good Nutrition for Everybody. By L. JEAN 
Bocert. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1942, 165 pp., $1.50. 

This small book contains approximately 100 
pages of material about carbohydrates, fats, pro- 
tein, vitamins, and minerals, and 50 pages of 
recipes. The recipes were chosen because they 
use whole-grain cereal, legumes, nuts, milk, cheese, 
fruits, and vegetables. As the title indicates, the 
book is written for the layman.—GRACE STEINING- 
ER, Ohio University. 
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Outlines of Food Technology. By Harry W. 
VONLOESECKE. New York: Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corporation, 1942, 505 pp., $7. 

Mr. vonLoesecke here outlines the processes used 
in the modern food industry and lists suggested 
readings at the end of each chapter. He does not 
take up the nutritive value of products, and his 
analyses of canned food are from publications of the 
American Can Company and of the American 
Medical Association. 

A chapter each is given to tin and glass contain- 
ers, fruits and their products, vegetable canning, 
dairy products, meats and meat products, fish, 
grains and grain products, fats and oils, sugars and 
starches, nuts, beverages, spices and relishes, con- 
fectionery and “‘spreads,”’ storage and marketing of 
fruits and vegetables, preservation of foods by 
freezing. 

Mr. vonLoesecke is senior chemist in charge of 
the citrus products station of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture at Winter Haven, Florida.—H. P. H. 


Woman’s Home Companion Cook Book. Fore- 
word by Witta Roserts. New York: P. F. 
Collier & Son Corporation, 1942, 952 pp., $2.50. 
This cookbook contains over 2,600 tested recipes. 

The first chapter, “Useful Information,” certainly 
lives up to its name, for it includes directions for 
measuring, common food equivalents, lists of uten- 
sils essential to food preparation, definitions, and 
many other important bits of information which 
the inexperienced cook should find very helpful. 

The book is well illustrated, with 25 full-page 
colored plates, 28 full-page halftone plates, and 
many small illustrations. 

A helpful feature of the book is that the chapter 
headings are listed on the back so that the cook 
can see what types of recipes it contains without 
removing the book from her bookshelf.—GRACE 
STEININGER, Ohio University. 


The Pocket Cook Book. By ELizABETH Woopy 
and MEMBERS OF McCa.’s Foop Starr. New 
York: Pocket Books Inc., 1942, 494 pp., $0.25. 
This is a rather complete cookbook written by 

the food staff of McCall’s Magazine. One unusual 


and quite useful feature is its list of tips for left- 
overs. One example from this section begins, 
“Any leftover BREAD? Try...” and lists doz- 
ens of recipes using bread. The same organization 
is used for other leftovers. 

The “Helps for Reducers” which are listed in a 
similar manner seem to be less useful and include 
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recipes which many people would not recommend 
for people trying to reduce. 

The book is well indexed and has many useful 
recipes.—GRACE STEININGER, Ohio University. 


Drug Products: Labeling, Packaging, Regulation. 
By ArTHUR DONALD HERRICK. New York: 
Revere Publishing Company, 1942, 462 pp., 
$7.50. 

This thoroughgoing treatise on the practical ap- 
plication of the drug section of the federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act was written to help the 
manufacturer, distributor, and packer of drug 
products to comply with the many provisions of the 
Act. The law is explained in terms with which 
these businessmen are familiar, not in legal phrase- 
ology. Only home economists making an intensive 
study of this Act would find this volume of value.— 
H. P. H. 


What Will Inflation and Devaluation Mean to You? 
By Donatp G. Fercuson, Bion H. FRANCIs, 
E. C. Harwoop, BenyamMIn D. MANTON, and 
THEIR ASSISTANTS ON THE INSTITUTE STAFF. 
Fifth edition, Cambridge, Mass.: American 
Institute for Economic Research, 1942, 144 pp., 
$1. 

The first part of this book gives an undocu- 
mented history of inflation and devaluation as a 
background for a criticism of the monetary policy 
of our government. The last 4 of the 15 chapters 
are devoted to advice on savings and investments 
with special emphasis on life insurance. 

The authors say that they wish to inform the 
average man about his own financial problems and 
public economic questions. It is doubtful whether 
the average man could understand the sections 
on monetary policy. Those on investments would 
be easier to grasp. Advice on individual insurance 
problems is available for a fee. 

The copyright is dated 1941 with 1942 stamped 
over it. However the text indicates that it was 
written before Pearl Harbor so it can hardly be 
classified as a 1942 edition. If it had been revised, 
surely the authors would have deleted the advice to 
accumulate from one to two years’ supply of food. 
—GRACE B. GERARD, Ohio University. 


The Strength of Nations: A Study in Social Theory. 
By GEORGE SouLE. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1942, 268 pp., $2.50. 

“Where shall we look for help in the understand- 
ing of the problems of society which now oppress 
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New Books 


us? Why do we suffer from depressions, war, and 
political confusion?” These are among the ques- 
tions which Mr. Soule poses in the first part of this 
book. He attempts to illuminate some of the 
problems of economics and politics by recent ad- 
vances in the knowledge of psychology and psy- 
chiatry. 

In his final chapter, “Indications for Action,’ 
he points out the effect on education of a scientific 
reorientation such as he advocates: “At present, 
in the professional field, we induce the student to 
take graduate work in some specialty like econom- 
ics or political science, give him a Doctorate of 
Philosophy and then turn him loose to teach and 
write articles for the scientific journals. It is pos- 
sible that in the future we may require that he 
study, not merely one of the so-called social 
sciences but all of them; that he have fundamental 
training in dynamic psychiatry; that he then serve 
an internship in practical affairs, either in govern- 
ment or business. After successful completion of 
such a course he might be given a new degree—let 
us say S. D. (Doctor of Society)—which would 
qualify him for expertness either in teaching or in 
giving advice about public affairs. If it be ob- 
jected that professional education of such compre- 
hensiveness would take a lifetime, the answer may 
be that our present courses in the various special- 
ties contain a good deai of useless lumber, which 
would become irrelevant in the new orientation. .. . 

“In public affairs we need to depend less, for our 
expert work, either on untrained political appoint- 
ees or on traditionally minded bureaucrats. Both 
business and government could make good use of 
our “‘Doctors of Society.”” The whole body politic 
should no more have to depend on charlatans for 
advice as to its major policies or for execution of 
them than individuals who are ill should be treated 
by anyone but a qualified physician.” 

Mr. Soule is editor of The New Republic and a 
director of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search.—H. P. H. 


Understanding Myself. By Roy E. DICKERSON. 
New York: Association Press, 1942, 180 pp., $2. 
Mr. Dickerson is associate director of the 

American Institute of Family Relations—a man 

with long experience with boys. The book is 

written in the language of the high school student 
with these as some of the topics discussed: “Alibi 

Alice,” This Matter of Being Sensitive, The 

Wish for Recognition, How’s Your Shell?— 

H. P. H. 
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The American School and University. By AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL PUBLISHING CorPorATION. Four- 
teenth annual edition. New York: American 
School Publishing Corp., 1942, 491 pp., $2.50. 
This volume, written by specialists, is a collec- 

tion of well-illustrated articles on the problems of 
building, equipping, and maintaining educational 
buildings and grounds, plus 254 pages of advertis- 
ing telling where roofing, ventilators, and the like 
can be purchased. 

Lists of college and normal-school presidents, 
school superintendents, architects for educational 
buildings, mechanical and electrical engineering 
consultants are added.—H. P. H. 


Intellectual America: Ideas on the March. By 
Oscar Carcitt. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941, 777 pp., $5. 

Mr. Cargill here renders an account of the Euro- 
pean ideologies which have swept into this country 
in modern times and interprets contemporary 
American culture which resulted from the impact 
of those ideologies. 

In his first chapter, “The Invading Forces,” he 
discusses French naturalism and decadence, Ger- 
man absolutism, English liberalism, and what he 
calls “the purveyors”—the wealthy and talented 
young men journeying to Europe and back. 

The other five chapters discuss the Naturalists, 
the Decadents, the Primitivists, the Intelligentsia, 
and the Freudians. 

Mr. Cargill is editor of various anthologies of 
literature.—H. P. H. 


A War-Time Handbook for Young Americans. By 
Mvuwro Lear. Philadelphia: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1942, 64 pp., $1.25. 

In the usual Munro Leaf vein, with humorous 
drawings in red and black, this book does its lively 
bit to get the boys and girls around 7 and 8 years 
old to work on the home front. 

Excerpts: “‘Just about the most important rule 
for making a home pleasant is to be CHEERFUL. 
That doesn’t mean that you have to go around 
with a silly grin on your face. .. . The main rules 
for keeping ourselves strong and well are... Eat 
and drink WHAT you should WHEN you should 
... Get plenty of sleep at night...A lot of us 
don’t know how to WORK so that it’s any fun. . . . 
The first step is to have a meeting of the family and 
divide the work... .” 

Repair squads, home safety, first aid, victory 
gardens, salvaging, also get attention.—H. P. H. 
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A study of answers to true-false test questions 
marked to indicate confidence in correctness, 
A. Lone. Proc. Indiana Acad. Sci. 51 (1942), 
pp. 256-260. 

The immediate purpose of the study was to test 
a means of enhancing the visible differences be- 
tween scores earned by individuals who gained 
their training, experience, and information about 
home economics in their daily living and the scores 
of those who have had in addition specific school 
training in the field. 

The report summarizes results of an orientation 
test given 320 students entering home economics 
departments in college. The test was comprised 
of 140 true-false questions dealing with subject 
matter and application of principles representing 
home economics education at the high school level. 
Students were asked to express confidence in their 
answers through double checking where they were 
quite sure of the answer. 

The following conclusions seem warranted by 
the data: (1) The net average gains made by 
groups who had training and experience were sig- 
nificantly higher than those for the inexperienced; 
(2) general intelligence without specific training 
seemed to offer little advantage; (3) personal 
traits have important bearing upon confidence 
which students show in answers.—J. C. 


Delinquent behavior in war time, M. S. FIsHErR. 
Frontiers of Democracy 9, No. 72 (Nov. 15, 1942), 
pp. 39-41. 

War dislocation of family and community pat- 
terns brings a corresponding increase in juvenile 
delinquency. 

What we are able to do now and during the 
period of reconstruction to prevent and redirect 
delinquent behavior will test our intelligence, our 
sympathies, our capacities for effective action, and 
the sincerity of our war aims. The responsibility 
is professional and lay, federal and local. It be- 
longs to the schools, the homes, the churches, and 
all community services. 

Every school must study its curriculum and give 
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Contributed by Bess Caldwell, Johnie Christian, and 
Delta Neumann, Texas State College for Women 


up everything that is not using children’s energy 
and initiative; everything that is not helping them 
feel a necessary part of the war effort; everything 
that is not helping them understand the demo- 
cratic values for which their world is sacrificing so 
much. National service organizations may need 
to be organized through the public schools in 
which all children are enrolled for constructive 
community effort. A kind of selective service en- 
listment may also be needed in which 14- to 16- 
year-old boys and girls are tested, counseled, and 
helped to plan their future contribution to their 
country. Uniforms may even be needed to help 
adolescents feel a necessary and dignified part of 
the war service.—D. N. 


War-time consumer education, [A Symposium). 
Bull. Natl. Assocn. Secondary-School Principals 
26, No. 109 (Nov. 1942), pp. 33-114. 

The organization of schools on the economic 
home front suggests procedures in terms of (1) 
new needs of youth in an economy of shortages, 
(2) objectives of wartime consumer education, 
(3) understandings, (4) attitudes, (5) desired be- 
haviors, and (6) an all-school program. 

The curriculum for consumer education may be 
organized (1) as a special course, (2) as a core 
curriculum, or (3) as special units of work in 
separate fields. Steps in organizing the program 
are suggested. Examples of how the wartime 
program of economics is actually being taught 
include programs in social studies, business educa- 
tion, home economics, mathematics, special con- 
sumer courses, and core curricula. 

Organizing a consumer education program neces- 
sitates total community planning by (1) the com- 
munity at large, (2) the schools and institutions, 
and (3) the individual youth himself. 

Recommended materials are listed. Also in- 
cluded are a bibliography on wartime consumer 
education; examples of OPA’s wartime check lists 
for school administrators, for teachers, and for 
pupils; a “Victory Quiz on Price Control and Ra- 
tioning”; “Suggested Guides to Conservation” 
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(which includes suggestions for taking care of 
many specific articles from automobiles and fuel 
oil to shoes and washing machines); and cartoons 
illustrating wartime economics.—B. C. 


Wartime consumer education, A. C. Evurica. 
Progressive Educ. 19, No. 7 (Nov. 1942), pp. 
384-387. 

Schools can greatly improve the educational 
value of their programs by improving local condi- 
tions, by contributing to production by increasing 
the availability and utility of local supplies, and 
by enlisting general support for the common cause. 

Schools should spread a deeper understanding of 
national policies, such as rationing and price regu- 
lations, and should enlist public participation. 
Schools should lead in setting up car-sharing plans. 
They should teach the care and repair of electric 
refrigerators, typewriters, and similar equipment 
and establish clinics for ailing machines. They 
should set up information centers, train community 
leaders, conduct forums and study courses for 
consumers. They should do everything of educa- 
tional value that will improve supplies or cut 
spending. 

Now, if ever, schools have their chance to meet 
the needs of youth, to serve the community, to 
contribute to national victory, and to share in 
constructing a happier postwar world.—D. N. 


The secondary school in a young people’s world, 
V. T. Tuayver. Frontiers of Democracy 9, No. 
73 (Dec. 15, 1942), pp. 73-74. 

Secondary education in wartime must first en- 
courage all legitimate participation of pupils in 
work which contributes to the war effort and fur- 
thers progress toward healthy maturity. The 
war is revealing to young people the social and 
economic significance of summer employment and 
of work which is an integral part of the school 
curriculum. 

Second, schools can help ease the shortage of 
manpower. Many are now offering pre-employ- 
ment courses, but tragic outcomes may well even- 
tuate if these courses are not enriched by carefully 
planned experiences in general education and by 
more general vocational preparation. 

Third, schools should provide basic training in 
mathematics, science, shop work, and other areas 
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essential for the many specialized services within 
the Army and Navy. 

Fourth, schools as the guardians of our future 
must equip young people with the habits of work- 
ing, of living, and of thinking that will make 
democracy a self-renewing way of life-—D. N, 


A two-part self-portrait of American high school 
youth—what it thinks of itself, its country, and 
its future. Fortune 26, No. 5 (Nov. 1942), pp. 
8-20; No. 6 (Dec. 1942), pp. 8-18. 

The November issue (Part I) was devoted to 
what high school students think about the world 
beyond their immediate lives and experiences. 
They were found to be intelligent and decisive on 
such questions as the war and the price of winning 
it, the peace to be made, and the combination of 
freedom and security to be won with it. Their 
way of thinking was one of political conservatism 
flushed with enlightened social liberalism. 

The December issue (Part II) concerns the same 
high school group but in the more intimate terms 
of their lives and relationships and personal hopes. 
Here they seem to be conformist and typically 
American. 

Youth shows one marked and tragic tendency: 
to expect better things in adulthood than most of 
them will get—college education, salaries beyond 
what can be achieved short of dollar inflation. 
Most serious of all, more than a third plan to enter 
the professions that, with crowding, now include 
less than 5 per cent of our adults, while from 11 to 
18 per cent of them plan to go into farming or 
factory work or skilled trades. 

Either there will be shocking dislocations in our 
manpower supply or the supply will be composed 
of disappointed and possibly embittered young 
people who have been forced to the bottom, forced 
into work they do not like and for lower wages 
than they think they should get. 

Farsighted leadership should start now to make 
vital occupations more attractive, to show farming 
as a rewarding way of life, and to reveal drudgeries 
and risks in crowded professions. 

This thesis can be made a part of education, and 
it can appeal to youth, for this survey also reveals 
that many students would prefer security in a 
low-paid occupation to very high pay in a very 
insecure one.—B., C, 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Psychological weapons of war, M. KRUGMAN and 
S.S. SmtverMan. Mental Hyg. 26, No. 3 (July 
1942), pp. 461-468. 

Following a discussion of devices the Axis uses 
to create fear and impotence in the enemy, the 
authors list some practical helps whereby schools 
can play a vital part in psychological warfare in 
order to combat enemy propaganda. These helps 
include organization in each school of a council of 
teachers and older students to carry on a two- 
pronged program of “positive” and “negative” 
information. A “bureau of information’ consist- 
ing of students under teacher direction could as- 
semble clippings, reading helps, cartoons, while a 
“bureau of misinformation” could collect anti- 
democratic propaganda, analyze it, and then pre- 
sent it contrasted with the facts. Other ap- 
proaches suggested are a weekly mimeographed 
paper stressing “‘our side’; dramatizations of posi- 
tive aspects of democracy; games and picture cards 
of heroes; adoption of an American military unit; 
stressing the fact that heroes come from all groups 
and the need for tolerance; and a prevailing demo- 
cratic attitude in the classroom.—M. F. R. 


Answering children’s questions, J. Harris. Men- 
tal Hyg. 26, No. 3 (July 1942), pp. 425-434. 
This article deals not only with answering typi- 

cal questions asked about the war but with the 

‘fndirect manner in which children may express 

their questions, the emotional interchange involved 

in answering them, and the advisability of allowing 
children adequate opportunity to discuss the prob- 
lems on their minds.” 

An honest answer is best; it is wise to indicate 
different points of view on a subject, best to include 
the child rather than withhold information even 
though facts are painful—M.F.R. , 


Measures for the prevention of emotional dis- 
orders, E. C. Crccaretit. Mental Hyg. 26, 
No. 3 (July 1942), pp. 383-393. 

Although many believed children would become 
panicky or hysterical under threat of and subjec- 
tion to bombing, that was not true in England. 
Many reacted as if bombing were an adventure. 
But social workers warn that emotional disturb- 
ances may not appear on the surface yet. 

Opinions of many English workers are that the 
major dangers to the emotional life of children 


Contributed by Mary Frances Reed and Mildred 
Thurow Tate of Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


during war are: disruption of emotional bonds with 
loved ones, disorganization of routine, and curtail- 
ment of habitual methods of emotional outlets 
through play and recreational channels. As atti- 
tudes of parents and teachers largely determine 
reactions of children, adults must first set their 
own “emotional house” in order, guarding against 
fear, excessive aggression, or passivity. 

Children need a leader who is calm, kindly, trust- 
worthy, not dictatorial. They need to be busy, to 
have a minimum of change in school and play 
routines. They need knowledge, not untruths. 
The teacher can aid by encouraging group activi- 
ties, by detecting emotional problems early, by 
having a fairly comprehensive knowledge of per- 
sonal problems of the children and a warm personal 
relationship with them, by encouraging the stable 
children to help the anxious ones, by seeking advice 
and counsel of trained and experienced persons 
when necessary, and by being tolerant in order 
not to increase children’s anxieties.—M. F. R. 


Minority peoples in a nation at war. Edited by 
J. P. SHALLoo and D. Younc. Ann. Am. Acad. 
Pol. & Soc. Sci. 223 (Sept. 1942), 276 pp. 

This issue discusses treatment and issues to be 
faced with Negroes, Indians, Hawaiians, Filipinos, 
Puerto Ricans, minorities of alien origin, and 
refugees in the United States and has implications 
for family life and teaching.—M. F. R. 


Labor relations and the war. Edited by H. Fetp- 
MAN. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 224 
(Nov. 1942), 244 pp. 

This issue discusses recent developments in labor 
organization and labor co-operation with the 
national war effort, attempts to evaluate industrial 
peace and national labor policy, and suggests what 
planning can do for postwar labor tensions.— 
M. F. R. 


Children’s reactions to the war, L. BENDER and 
J. Froscu. Am. J. Orthopsychiat. 12, No. 4 
(Oct. 1942), pp. 571-586. 

In studying the effect of the war upon children, 
the reactions to statements concerning the war of 
over forty children (ranging from 9 to 11 years 
of age) who were sent to the behavior clinic during 
a five-month period were analyzed. The analysis 
showed little direct evidence of gross anxiety on 
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the part of the children as a result of bombing 
threats or injuries and very few anxiety dreams 
dealing with the war. 

War meant aggression and killing to most of the 
children, and glorification of war was conspicuous 
by its absence. The children were inclined to 
think of the Germans, Japanese, and Italians as 
bad people; however, some tended to differentiate 
between Hitler and his Nazis and the German 
people. 

As to methods of preventing future wars, the 
same differences of opinion which exist among 
adults were present in the children; the children’s 
solutions for doing away with war included: keep 
the enemy in prison, destroy him, keep away from 
him, divide up enemy countries.—M. T. T. 


Case work service to a Florence Crittenton home, 
E. C. BLEtTHEN. Family 23, No.7 (Nov. 1942), 
pp. 248-254. 

Early in 1941 the Family Service Agency of San 
Francisco, in co-operation with the staff of a home 
for unmarried mothers, studied the possible service 
of a family agency to these girls. 

The conclusions drawn were: that whether the 
unmarried mother remains at home, goes to a foster 
home, or enters an institution, she has the problem 
of adjusting to other people during a period of 
stress and confusion, for her own emotional needs 
are in conflict with society. Most unmarried 
mothers are girls who were insecure in their affec- 
tional relationships as children. 

In institutions for unmarried mothers, the rules 
should be few and as flexible as possible. The 
institutional experience should not be prolonged 
too long and, whenever possible, the unmarried 
mother should remain in a normal social group. 
When this is not possible, she should return to 
living within the framework of a normal social 
setting as soon as possible.—M. T. T. 


The impact of the war on family life. II. Mother- 
son relationships, A. K. ZirELLo. [amily 23, 
No. 7 (Nov. 1942), pp. 257-263. 

The induction or enlistment of sons is upsetting 
to most mothers, as observed by social case workers; 
however, some mothers are able to meet this new 
problem much more adequately than others. 


Those who anticipate the son’s going and do some- 
thing constructive about it, seem to have only a 
temporary frustration over the separation and 
uncertainty about his welfare. These mothers 
usually find their solution in a “giving and doing” 
manner through individual or group effort in their 
communities. 

“War mobilizes the aggression in all of us, but 
the better organized individuals are more likely to 
shift it to useful ends,” says the author. Mothers 
with poorly organized characters will probably be 
coming to the social agencies in increasing num- 
bers as the war progresses. They are difficult to 
handle because, in order to regain their lost secu- 
rity, they will go to any length to regain the object 
of their former gratification. 

A solution for these mothers seems to be in find- 
ing war work through voluntary groups or through 
industry which will offer a socially useful outlet 
for their aggression. The morale values obtained 
by the mother will probably be passed on to others 
within her social setting. —M. T. T. 


The impact of war on family life. III. Wartime 
marriages and love affairs, R.JurFLuH. Family 
23, No. 8 (Dec. 1942), pp. 304-312. 

In a study of cases of love affairs with soldiers, 
brought to the attention of the Family Welfare 
Agency in Saint Louis, it was found that the basic 
character structure was the most significant deter- 
minant of the way in which the individual wife 
or sweetheart met the common precipitating factor 
of the draft, with its resulting personal problems, 
impasses, and deprivations. 

On the whole, the women of these affairs were 
young, with only a few months between marriage 
and the husband’s induction intothe Army. They 
came from unstable families, with serious friction 
in the parent-child relationships. ‘Several things 
seem to be common to these cases. .. . The world 
situation suddenly is imposed upon a purely per- 
sonal one. There is a common reaction of surprise 
and shock, with a recoiling from reality and a 
desire to cling to fantasies that are more com- 
fortable than facing what really occurs.” 

The author felt that those who marry soldiers 
need to recognize in the beginning that these are 
self-limiting marriages.—M. T. T. 
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FOOD ECONOMICS 


Contributed by Esther F. Phipard and Bernice Kunerth Watt of 
the Food Economics Section, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


The evolution of dietary standards, I. Lerrcn. 
Nutr. Abstracts & Revs. 11, No. 4 (April 1942), 
pp. 509-521. 

Landmarks in the history of dietary standards 
go back at least to 1753, to Lind’s treatise on the 
prevention of scurvy. The first dietary study in 
England was made in 1862 by Dr. E. Smith, a 
medical scientist. The bases of his work were 
metabolism data expressed in grains of carbon and 
nitrogen. One purpose of part of the study was to 
determine the minimum cost of feeding individuals 
or families to prevent starvation. 

By 1933 the standard in the level of feeding was 
raised from the prevention of starvation to the 
maintenance of health and working capacity. In 
1935 a Technical Commission of the League of 
Nations was appointed to report on the nutritional 
needs of the human being as a basis for planned 
agriculture. 

Finally, in 1941 at the National Nutrition Con- 
ference for Defense, the Committee on Food and 
Nutrition (now called the Food and Nutrition 
Board) of the National Research Council set forth 
dietary recommendations aimed at buoyant 
health. 

In recent years the discovery of more of the 
constituents of food and advances in our knowledge 
of their importance in the diet have led to recom- 
mendations for several minerals and vitamins. 
The recommendations for calories have undergone 
little change, and those for protein have been re- 
duced. 

Smith’s diet for preventing starvation allowed 
2,600 calories and 86 gm of protein, but his so- 
called “full diet” allowed 3,100 calories and 100 
gm of protein. As he did not recognize a need for 
vegetables or much fruit, minerals and vitamins 
were left largely to chance. Probably they were 
insufficient, as the clinical records of the past 
century show that several deficiency diseases were 
endemic.—B. K. W. 


Food distribution in Germany, Italy and Occupied 
Europe. J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 18, No. 10 (Oct. 
1942), pp. 657-662. 

Germany has perfected a system of food collec- 
tion and distribution in Germany and the con- 
quered nations in such a way as to supply food in 
the proportions which the Nazi regime considers 
appropriate. 


In the occupied countries when collection re- 
quirements are not met, people in key positions 
are replaced by “Quislings” or Nazis. The distri- 
bution of food is not carefully planned as it is in 
Germany, and people do not know what they can 
count on. The occupation of the person often 
determines the size of his food ration. 

Holland is the only country where food is fairly 
distributed, but the rations are not high. Except 
in Denmark, rations of occupied countries are 
lower than those in Germany. Greece and France 
are thought to be the worst fed. The Germans 
living in Poland get the same rations as those in 
the Reich, but the Poles get less than anyone else 
in Europe except the Polish Jews.—B. K. W. 


Food habits of primitive man: I. Food and the 
culture pattern; II. Food—biology and belief, 
M. GRAUBARD. Sci. Mthly. 55, No. 4 (Oct. 
1942), pp. 342-349; No. 5 (Nov. 1942), pp. 
453-460. 

The author describes briefly a great many differ- 
ent cultures, assumptions, beliefs, and practices 
that man has held regarding food. Special die- 
tary customs have been observed regarding com- 
binations of foods, the use of some foods, and some 
even in connection with the different phases of 
sexual development in men and women. 

In the history of man there appear to be more 
taboos about meat and milk than about any other 
foods. 

To replace bad dietary habits with good ones 
there is needed an understanding of customs and 
cultures and ways of loosening old bonds and of 
introducing new ones, quite apart from arguments 
based solely on nutrition.—B. K. W. 


Production, yes but consumption, too, H. A. 
VocEeLt. Land Policy Rev. 5, No. 8 (Winter 
1942), pp. 7-9. 

If after the war the consumption level of every 
population group suffering from want of food is 
to be increased, world production will need to be 
increased by 50 per cent for cereals, nearly 100 
per cent for meat, fish, and poultry, about 125 
per cent for vegetable oils, about 150 per cent for 
milk and its products, and about 300 per cent for 
fruits and vegetables. 

For the people of the USA to have adequate 
diets, the increases should be from 4 to 8 per cent 
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for meat, poultry, and fish, 15 to 25 per cent for 
eggs, 30 to 40 per cent for tomatoes and citrus 
fruits, 70 to 80 per cent for milk, and 125 to 150 
per cent for leafy vegetables. 

In Asia at least 75 per cent of the population 
have diets below our standards of adequacy; yet 
throughout large sections over 85 per cent of the 
family income is spent for food. The minimum 
annual income for decent living in India is esti- 
mated at $68 for a family of five, but the average 
income of farm tenants is about $27, of which $15 
is for production for home use. 

The food of the poor in China has been de- 
scribed as consisting of a little rice or corn meal 
with a dab of vegetable or bean curd, or a little 
soup twice a day, with now and then some peanuts 
or a very little fish—B. K. W. 


An evaluation of the nutritional status of a popula- 
tion group in Madrid, Spain, during the summer 
of 1941, W. D. Rosrnson, J. H. JANNEy, and 
F. GRANDE (CoviaAn). J. Nutr. 24, No. 6 
(Dec. 1942), pp. 557-584. 

A study of the nutritional status of 561 persons 
in 106 low-income families was made by food con- 
sumption records, individual clinical examination, 
and laboratory determinations. 

Dietary analysis indicated that two-thirds of 
the families had an average intake of less than 
1,750 calories per adult male unit; the average for 
the entire group was 1,602 compared to a calcu- 
lated average requirement of 2,800 calories. The 
level of protein—an average of 66 gm per adult 
unit—was probably adequate. Average intake of 
other nutrients per person per day was as follows: 
calcium, 0.30 gm; phosphorus, 1.02 gm; iron, 11.4 
mg; vitamin A, 3,852 International Units; thia- 
min, 0.82 mg; riboflavin, 0.54 mg; and ascorbic 
acid, 47.4 mg. These figures indicate a marked 
deficiency in calcium and riboflavin. 

Clinical examination showed almost universal 
evidence of low food intake, but few cases of frank 
deficiency disease. Early signs suggestive of 
vitamin A deficiency and of ariboflavinosis were 
fairly common. Many also had symptoms of a 


mild neural or neuromuscular disturbance. 
Laboratory tests revealed mild anemia in about 
a third of the persons, and a similar incidence of 
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low-serum vitamin A levels. A small amount of 
hypoproteinemia was also found.—E. F. P. 


Food and culture in southern Illinois—a prelimi- 
nary report, J. W. Bennett, H. L. Smiru, and 
H. Passtn. Am. Sociological Rev. 7, No. 5 
(Oct. 1942), pp. 645-660. 

The dietary pattern of people living in a section 
of southern Illinois was studied to obtain informa- 
tion on the involvements of food habits with cul- 
ture so that specific techniques for the modifica- 
tion of food habits might be developed. Potatoes, 
beans, and pork were traditional foods in the area 
studied. 

Differences in dietary patterns were more pro- 
nounced in the winter than in the summer because 
people on the lower economic levels were forced to 
use their own home-canned fruits, vegetables, and 
meat exclusively while the higher income groups 
could buy fresh foods when needed. Members 
of the lower income levels consumed less meat, 
eggs, and milk. 

A group of people of German descent living in 
the area studied used relatively less pork and more 
beef than the others. They also had better gar- 
dens and did more home canning. Foods seldom 
or never found in other diets were soups, cottage 
cheese, rye bread, pickled vegetables, head-cheese, 
buttermilk, and blood pudding. The latter item 
had low prestige and was regarded with disgust 
by the Old Americans. 

Variations in dietary patterns are discussed in 
terms of (1) the core diet of potatoes, beans, and 
pork; (2) the secondary core diet which includes 
many of the store foods that have replaced the 
home-produced products; and (3) the peripheral 
diet which includes those foods that have been 
introduced recently like potted meats, store 
cookies and sausage, and also foods that are beyond 
financial limits but which have high prestige value. 

Two types of program for constructive change 
are recommended. One would involve rather ex- 
tensive socioeconomic changes, including resettle- 
ment or co-operative farming. The other would 
be a rather short-term campaign for dietary modi- 
fication depending on cooking projects, school- 
lunch programs, and other methods of direct con- 
tact with the people.—B. K. W. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Contributed by Alice M. Burgoin, Mary Lou Garmong, Katha- 
rine W. Harris, Helena Leahy, and Marion A. Wood of the New 
York State College of Home Economics, Corne!! University 


A. H. A. co-operates with government Share-the- 
Meat campaign. Hotel Mihly. 50, No. 596 
(Nov. 1942), p. 18. 

The following recommendations on methods of 
co-operating with the government’s Share-the- 
Meat campaign were presented by the chairman of 
the American Hotel Association Food Supply 
Committee to hotels: (1) no more than one re- 
stricted meat served to a customer in a meal, (2) 
variety meat dishes stressed daily, (3) restricted 
meat items clearly indicated, (4) meat substitute 
dishes emphasized, (5) approximate weight of raw 
meat in each standard meat dish indicated to 
patrons, (6) prevailing standard sizes of meat por- 
tions maintained at present prices except in cases 
where meat prices advance, (7) half-portions made 
available at reduced prices, (8) fewer restricted 
meat dishes served each day. 

Variety meats, including calves’ liver, brains, 
head, pigs’ feet, sweetbreads, tripe, and kidney, can 
be made into attractive dishes and served at 
cheaper prices; restricted meat items should be 
limited on daily specials, and more meatless dishes 
and egg entrees should be offered. 

Recommendations for conserving coffee include: 
(1) reducing the amount contained in a pot of coffee 
to one and one-half cups, (2) restricting service to 
private parties to one cup, (3) serving demitasse 
at all evening banquets, (4) permitting no customer 
to purchase an additional service of coffee.—H. L. 


The dietitian and industrial feeding, F. B. 
Froore. J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 18, No. 10 
(Oct. 1942), pp. 635-641. 

The value of nutrition workers in industry is 
being recognized more fully. The committee on 
nutrition of the American Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons has sent to its 1,200 mem- 
bers a dietary questionnaire (reprinted in the 
article) to ascertain the dietary situation. 

In order to interest the employees in eating at the 
plant cafeteria, the food and service offered must be 
popular. A good plan is to serve a full meal for 25 
or 30 cents even though the management subsidizes 
part of the costs. A speedier service for shift 
workers and other workers who have a short lunch 
period may be accomplished by staggering them in 
groups of 25 or 30 at 5- or 10-minute intervals; by 
using a separate service; by increasing the number 


of servers; by serving a plate lunch; and by using 
books of meal tickets. In departments remote 
from the cafeteria a snack truck or rolling kitchen 
may be used to carry food to the workers. 

Between-meal feedings have established their 
value in higher production records, especially for 
workers who come to work after inadequate or 
early breakfasts and for those who have some nu- 
tritional problem. 

Nutrition education is best done by individual 
instruction especially with employees with dietary 
problems. Suggestions for group instruction are 
included. 

Vitamin supplements have their place. Every 
bottle of vitamin tablets distributed at the East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, New York, is ac- 
companied by a statement that vitamin tablets are 
not a substitute for a proper diet and by a list of 
protective foods.—M. A. W. 


Setting the pace for industrial feeding. Restau- 
rant Mgt. 51, No. 5 (Nov. 1942), pp. 24-27, 48. 
One of the most important problems before the 

country today is the correct feeding of industrial 

workers. It has been estimated that workers in 

American war plants lose 24 million man hours per 

month because of illness, much of which may be 

traced to faulty nutrition. In plants where good 
diet is being stressed, days lost from illness have 
been cut nearly 20 per cent. 

Under the leadership of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services and the Committee on 
Nutrition of the National Research Council, plans 
have been developed for bettering the feeding of 
industrial workers in the factories, near-by restau- 
rants, and the workers’ homes. The nutrition plan 
oi Servel Incorporated includes offering two low- 
cost victory meals in the cafeteria, with an ex- 
tensive educational and sales program supporting 
this effort. Snack wagons serve the workers be- 
tween meals, and the operators of these wagons 
have been given special training to push the sales of 
milk, fruit drinks, and sandwiches. For the 
workers who bring their own lunches, a booklet was 
prepared offering suggestions and giving a guide to 
good food selection. A second booklet, “The Nu- 
tritional Guide and Meal Planner,” is sent to the 
wives of the workers. Good breakfasts are em- 
phasized. 
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Local restaurant operators who co-operate in 
offering balanced meals are given certificates and 
health and nutrition posters with which to promote 
the program. 

A bulletin on the plan, “Program of Procedure 
for the Nutrition-in-Industry Plan,” is available on 
request to industrial executives.—K. W. H. 


Promoting better nutrition for industrial workers, 
J. Krene. J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 18, No. 11 
(Nov. 1942), pp. 728-730. 

The Health for Victory Club of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company has as its 
objective adequate health for every war worker’s 
family. The women’s auxiliary of the labor union 
has aided the department of defense nutrition and 
home economics in interesting the wives of em- 
ployees in the plan. Nutrition teaching was made 
interesting and limited as to the amount presented 
at one time. Monthly meetings of the club are 
planned with an eye on entertainment value. The 
women were approached as war workers concerned 
with ways to maintain production. Nutrition 
charts, made by one of the production men on the 
electric appliance division, were effective. 
Monthly menus were planned and recipes given to 
feed five persons for $14 a week. 

The plan now extends to the various plants of 
this company and to 300 other war plants. Utility 
companies are lending their home economists for 
Health for Victory Club meetings for war plants in 
their territories. Adjustments must be made to 
food rationing and the induction of homemakers 
into war work.—M. A. W. 


Nutrition education in school lunchrooms, C. C. 
Hart. J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 18, No. 10 (Oct. 
1942), pp. 642-644. 

Co-operation with parent groups, with other 
school departments, with state and federal agen- 
cies, and with community groups has been used in 
the Rochester school lunchrooms to put into prac- 
tice theories that go beyond offering a balanced 
noon meal at school. A few methods used in 
presenting nutrition education are: including nu- 
trition information in all courses; studying different 
food items; instituting competitive contests for 
posters, slogans, plays, essays; giving talks in 
school assemblies and over the school radio; pub- 
lishing articles in the school paper. The school 
lunchroom manager provides practical application 
of the theoretical information by making available 
well-balanced plate-lunch combinations at varying 
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price levels. A weekly 15-minute nutrition pro- 
gram was broadcast over the local station by two of 
the lunchroom managers to get parents to co- 
operate with the school-lunch program.—M. A. W. 


Food supplies under wartime conditions, S. J. 
Sexton. Am. Restaurant 26, No. 11 (Nov. 
1942), pp. 31, 61-62. 

The War Production Board has placed new 
regulations on canned foods; these restrict each 
canner’s shipment for civilians to 35 per cent of his 
pack for the period from September to December 
1942 and an additional 35 per cent to April 1, 1943, 
and 30 per cent thereafter. 

The aim of the Board is to spread the existing 
supply more equally; but since canners have al- 
ready shipped more than their first-term quotas, it 
leaves them unable to supply some of their dis- 
tributors later on. 

With such an exodus of farm labor to the Army 
and to defense jobs, farmers are left with a grave 
shortage of laborers. There will be an even greater 
shortage in 1943 unless something is done about it. 
It is suggested that about 50,000 men be drafted 
into this agricultural army from those capable of 
working yet through some defect, such as poor 
teeth and flat feet, are unable to be in the Army. 
They could start South in the winter and work 
North or from the West toward the East. If 
farmers could be assured of such aid, their prices 
would not be so high, the price of living would 
decrease, and labor would be satisfied with lower 
wages. 

The American diet must become simpler, and 
nutrition standards must determine food produc- 
tion. Luxuries must be out for the duration. 
—M. L. G. 


Maintaining sanitation in serving food under 
emergency conditions, W. D. TrepEemaNn. J. 
Am. Diet. Assocn. 18, No. 10 (Oct. 1942), 
pp. 663-666. 

Where it is necessary to set up emergency units 
using volunteer workers, sanitary procedures 
should be instituted. The health of food handlers 
is important; it is advisable to send their names to 
the office of the state health department in the 
district in which they reside, with a request for 
advice as to whether any are known to be disease 
carriers. 

Also, it is advisable to have an understanding 
with the workers that no one shall work while he 
has a cold or a sore throat, a wound on the fingers, 
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hands, forearms, or face. Reserve workers should 
be provided to replace those who are ill. Volunteer 
workers should be taught general principles of the 
hygiene of food handling. 

Water and foods, especially milk, milk products, 
ice cream, custard-filled pastries, meats, salads, 
and similar foods which are possible media for 
transmission of disease, should be properly cared 
for. The municipal water supply is safe but if 
damaged, as by bombing, it is advisable to investi- 
gate its safety with the local health officer. When 
it is necessary to use water of unknown safety, it 
may be made safe by boiling or treating with 
chlorine. 

Dishwashing procedures which sanitize equip- 
ment should be used. For emergency dishwash- 
ing, it is suggested that three galvanized iron 
laundry tubs, steel drums cut in half, or wooden 
wine barrels cut in half be used for the three steps 
of washing, preliminary rinsing, and final rinsing. 
Several racks to fit the tubs should be used for 
immersing the stacked dishes into the rinsing 
waters. Dishes should be dried without toweling 
whenever possible. If ic is impossible to disinfect 
dishes by hot water, towels may be necessary, and 
such chemical disinfectants as chlorine or the high 
molecular chloride known commercially as 
“Roccol.” 

Covered cans should be provided for garbage. 
If no garbage-collecting facilities are available, 
garbage should be burned or buried at least four 
inches deep. 

The successful operation of an emergency can- 
teen requires advance planning and practice.— 
M. A. W. 


Planning ahead to use materials that are plentiful, 
A. G. Mezerak. Hotel Mgt. 42, No. 4 (Oct. 
1942), pp. 24-25. 

Useful information concerning materials that are 
scarce and those that are plentiful is given as fol- 
lows: no shortage of paper goods; metal kitchen 
utensils off the market for the duration; glass and 
china ovenware readily available; chrome metal on 
tables and chairs replaced by wood; uniforms a 
problem, requiring care of all metal buttons and 
building a supply of plastic ones; some satisfactory 
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rubber substitutes—refrigerator door gaskets made 
of treated fabric, nonrubber plastics for trays, door 
mats with composition construction, felt-covered 
tacks instead of rubber knobs on coat hangers; 
fiber and linen rugs making good floor coverings 
when given proper care, also fabricated wood floors 
coming into use.—A. M. B. 


How to make your floor coverings last longer. 
Hotel Mgt. 42, No. 5 (Nov. 1942), pp. 24-25. 
Longer life for carpets and rugs is possible by 

following these procedures: (1) eliminate all bumps 
and ridges, (2) move rugs around to give even 
wear, (3) resew strips, occasionally reversing sec- 
tions, (4) keep tape bindings in repair to avoid 
raveling, (5) steam crushed pile by applying hot 
irononadampcloth. Have stair carpet cut longer 
than necessary and turn it under the last stair to 
allow for shifting before signs of wear show on the 
nose of the stair tread. 

An electric cleaner should be used for short 
periods daily. Shampoo to brighten and clean the 
rug, but avoid soap solutions and ammonia and 
acid rinses. After washing, stretch and dry rug at 
a temperature below 120°F. 

Remove stains immediately. If the type of 
stain is unknown, use warm water with or without 
a soapless cleaner. Carbon tetrachloride removes 
many stains, but use it only in a well-ventilated 
room because of fumes. Remove alkaline stains 
with warm solution of acetic acid or vinegar. 

Clean rubber and linoleum mats and wood and 
cork floorings often; keep them dry. Waxing 
protects them. Tile floors must be washed and 
dried, never waxed. Avoid grease and oil on 
cement floors. Terrazo should be washed with 
water and a mild neutral soap, never with alkalies. 

Install casters or gliders carefully in all movable 
equipment and check them to prevent injury to 
the floor. 

The following floor materials are easy to buy 
now: wood flooring, fiber rugs, part-wool carpeting, 
rayon-blend carpeting, linen rugs, cement, tile, and 
terrazo, and practically all cleaning materials. 
Materials not available are rubber tiles and floor- 
ing, mats, cork tile, all-wool carpeting, and marble. 
—A. M. B. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Vitamin interrelationships. II. Thiamine and 
riboflavin interrelationships in metabolism, 
B. Sure and Z. W. Forp, Jr. J. Biol. Chem. 
146, No. 1 (Nov. 1942), pp. 241-250. 
Riboflavin and thiamin excretions in the urine, 

feces, and tissues of rats were studied by the 
paired-feeding technic, using diets varying in their 
content of thiamin and riboflavin. When the 
diet was deficient in thiamin but adequate in 
riboflavin, the riboflavin metabolism was disturbed 
and the riboflavin poorly absorbed. 

With adequate thiamin but low riboflavin in- 
take there was no disturbance of the thiamin 
metabolism. It is suggested that since many 
American diets are low in thiamin this may also 
result in a riboflavin deficiency because of poor 
utilization, and that a diet high in thiamin may 
protect against symptoms of riboflavin deficiency 
even though the intake of the latter vitamin is 
insufficient. 


Nutrition of the guinea pig, H. A. Soper, G. J. 
MANNERING, M. D. Cannon, C. A. ELVEHJEM, 
and E. B. Hart. J. Nutr. 24, No. 6 (Dec. 
1942), pp. 503-514, 

Guinea pigs failed to survive when fed synthetic 
rations that have been found adequate for growth 
and maintenance of rats and chicks. The diet had 
to be supplemented with 16 per cent of grass, 16 
per cent of yeast, and 20 ml of winter milk, some 
different factor or factors being supplied by each 
one of these supplements. 


Factors affecting the level of vitamin A in the 
blood of rats, H. W. Josepnus. Bull. Johns 
Hopkins Hosp. 71, No. 5 (Nov. 1942), pp. 
253-264. 

Rats receiving a vitamin-A-deficient diet were 
fed varying amounts of the vitamin, and the 
amount of vitamin A in the serum was studied in 
relation to intake and to liver storage. The vita- 
min A content of the serum remained relatively 
constant under wide variations in intake and body 
storage. The amount of vitamin A in the liver 
had little effect on the serum values; however, 
after the liver stores were reduced, the serum level 
finally fell. There appears to be a normal mecha- 
nism in the rat which maintains the blood-serum 
vitamin A within certain limits. When weanling 
rats were placed on a vitamin-A-deficient diet, the 
blood level fell rapidly and was depleted 20 days 


after weaning; clinical signs did not appear until 
the 28th day or later. 


Studies in vitamin A: Influence of vitamin A on 
serum lipids of normal and deficient rats, H. W. 
Joserus. Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 71, 
No. 5 (Nov. 1942), pp. 265-281. 
In vitamin-A-deficient rats the serum lipids 

were reduced; when excess vitamin A was fed 

there was a rise in the lipid and vitamin A content 
above normal, the effect lasting more than two 
weeks. Previous deficiency did not affect the 
ability of the animal to store vitamin A and lipids. 

Nutritional state, loss of appetite, or failure to 

absorb fats were not the cause of reduced serum 

lipids; it was directly due to vitamin A deficiency. 
It is suggested that vitamin A functions as a 
regulator of lipid metabolism and the blood lipids 

as a vehicle for vitamin A. 


Feeding the newborn high protein, low fat, low 
carbohydrate mixtures, T. H.GOLDMAN. Arch. 
Pediat. 59, No. 11 (Nov. 1942), pp. 756-759. 
Over a two-year period, 102 normal infants who 

had been delivered in first-class hospitals were 

observed for the first ten or more days of their 
hospitalization period. The infants were divided 
into two groups. Those in the first group received 
high-protein and low-fat milk formulas, and those in 
group II were given the routine hospital formulas. 

All were fed on a four-hour schedule, and no dietary 

supplements were given. The average initial 

weight loss following birth was 5.01 oz for group I 

infants and 6.35 oz for those in group II. After 

discharge from the hospital, the gain above birth 
weight for group I in an average of 10} days was 

3.05 oz and that for group II in 11} days was 

1.03 oz. 
The author considers these differences highly 

significant and indicative of the need for more 

protein and less fat in infant formulas. 


The influence of antacids upon iron retention by 
the anemic rat, S. FREEMAN and A. C. Ivy. 
Am. J. Physiol. 137, No. 4 (Nov. 1942), pp. 
706-709. 
Since antacids, such as aluminum hydroxide, 

are frequently used in ulcer cases the effect of such 

substances in the absorption of iron from the in- 
testine was studied. Rats were made anemic and 
then fed, in addition to iron salts, one of the fol- 
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lowing: aluminum hydroxide, aluminum phos- 
phate, calcium carbonate, and magnesium trisili- 
cate. After from 26 to 28 days of supplementary 
feeding the hemoglobin increase was determined; 
the entire carcass of each rat was analyzed for iron. 
Iron retention was found to be definitely reduced 
by aluminum hydroxide and by calcium carbonate. 
Aluminum phosphate did not reduce iron retention 
and the effect of magnesium trisilicate was not 
significant. It is recommended that individuals 
who are using antacids should increase their intake 
of iron. 


The influence of diet on the physiologic anemia of 
infants, K. F. Brokaw, M. S. SEpAm, and A. 
M. Cassrrer. J. Pediat. 21, No. 6 (Dec. 1942), 
pp. 769-774. 

In a well-baby clinic 177 infants were followed 
month by month through a 12-month period to 
determine whether the early addition of solid foods 
had any beneficial effect on the physiologic anemia 
that is believed to occur around the sixth to ninth 
month in the average well baby. There were 
three groups. The first group received strained 
vegetables at 8 weeks of age, cereal and egg yolk 
at 12 weeks, and potatoes, meats, and fruits after 
5 months. All these foods were well tolerated. 
At the end of the twelfth month this group had 
slightly higher hemoglobin contents and red blood 
cell counts. The second group received cereals at 
12 weeks of age, vegetables at 16 weeks, and pota- 
toes, meats, and fruits after 5 months. No demon- 
strable differences were observed in hemoglobin 
or red blood count over the control group, which 
received cereals at 6 months, vegetables at 7 
months, and potatoes and meat at 8 months. The 
infants receiving the dietary additions at an early 
age were benefited in height, weight, and muscle 
tone. 


The role of honey in the prevention and cure of 
nutritional anemia in rats, M. H. Haypak, L. S. 
PALMER, and M. C. Tanquary. J. Pediat. 21, 
No. 6 (Dec. 1942), pp. 763-768. 

Young weanling rats on a milk diet showed a 
decline in hemoglobin content of the blood when 
given 20 per cent light honey or 16 per cent sucrose 
as a supplement, but when 20 per cent dark honey 
was fed there was an increase in hemoglobin. In 
a similar study but where the food intakes were 
equalized, the same differences were observed. 
When rats which had first been made anemic were 
fed the different types of honey, those receiving the 
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dark honey showed a hemoglobin increase and 
those receiving light honey showed a continued 
decline. The average iron content of dark honey 
is reported as 12.8 mg per kilogram and that of 
light honey 2.4 mg per kilogram. 


Intravenous amino acid administration in surgical 
patients using an enzymatic casein digest, C. E. 
GARDNER and J. C. Trent. Surg. Gynecol. 
& Obstet. '75, No. 5 (Nov. 1942), pp. 657-660. 
Further evidence is presented of the ability of 

the human organism to use solutions of amino 
acids given intravenously. Thirty postoperative 
patients, unable to take food by mouth, were given 
intravenously a solution containing glucose, vita- 
mins, sodium chloride, and amino acids. The 
amino acids were prepared by enzymatic hydroly- 
sis of casein. The periods of such feeding were 
from 3 to 14 days and were without any significant 
harmful reaction. Positive nitrogen balance was 
obtained, and regeneration of plasma proteins was 
evidenced. 


The effects of a diet deficient in the vitamin B 
complex on sedentary men, E. EcANA, R. E. 
Jounson, R. Bioomrretp, L. Brouna, A. P. 
MEIKLEJOHN, J. WHITTENBERGER, R. C. DAr- 
Linc, C. HeatH, A. GRAYBIEL, and F. Con- 
socazio. Am.J. Physiol.137,No.4 (Nov. 1942), 
pp. 731-741. 

Seven healthy physicians from 27 to 42 years of 
age, leading the sedentary lives of laboratory work- 
ers, lived for four weeks on a diet which was ade- 
quate in calories and protein but was deficient in 
the B vitamins. Thiamin was the chief deficiency, 
but niacin, pantothenic acid, and pyridoxine were 
also inadequate. 

At the end of the four-week period the following 
changes were observed: There was a lowered ex- 
cretion of thiamin and a lowered response to test 
doses of this vitamin. Most of the subjects 
showed one or more of the following indefinite 
symptoms: easy fatigue, lowered efficiency, notice 
able lack of well-being, sleepiness, forgetfulness, 
irritability, gastrointestinal disturbances, and loss 
of appetite. There was a lowered physical fitness 
as shown by decreased ability to stand exhausting 
work as measured by exercising on a motor tread- 
mill. There were no changes in cardiovascular or 
metabolic rate, nor in blood pyruvates or blood 
sugar. 

This moderate deterioration in physical fitness 
of sedentary men is in striking contrast to other 
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studies by the same authors who find that manual 
laborers show serious impairment and acute symp- 
toms after five days on a vitamin-B-deficient diet. 


The effect of a diet deficient in part of the vitamin 
B complex upon men doing manual labor, R. 
E. Jonnson, R. C. DARLING, W. H. Forses, L. 
BrounaA, E. EGANA, and A. GRAYBIEL. J. 
Nutr. 24, No. 6 (Dec. 1942), pp. 585-596. 
Ten healthy men served as subjects for a study 

of dietary needs during a period of heavy labor. 
Measurements of physical fitness as judged by 
load pull, heart rate, pulse rate, respiration, and 
ventilation, after running on the treadmill and 
with repetition after brief rest were made during 
different periods. The periods were for one week 
each as follows: (1) normal diet, (2) diet deficient 
in vitamin-B complex (mainly thiamin deficiencies 
but probably alsu nicotinic acid, pyridoxine, and 
pantothenic acid), (3) deficient diet plus dried 
brewers yeast. 

During the deficiency period and within six days 
the majority of subjects showed the following 
symptoms: lassitude, inefficiency, and depression; 
easy fatigue; muscle and joint pains; poor appe- 
tite; constipation. There were also marked physi- 
cal changes with inability to repeat exhausting 
tasks. 

When yeast was given there was no change for 
48 hours, then sudden improvement, and in five 
days all symptoms were gone although there had 
been no other change but addition of yeast. 
Physical fitness was also restored in the yeast 
period. A group who had received thiamin alone 
in addition to the deficient diet did not show the 
deficiency symptoms but its members were unable 
to maintain physical fitness until the yeast was fed. 


The blood level of vitamin B, in healthy children 
and its relation to the urinary thiamine, R. A. 
Benson, C. M. WirzBercer, L. B. SLospopy, 
and L. Lewis. J. Pediat. 21, No. 5 (Nov. 
1942), pp. 659-664. 

A group of 45 children from 4 to 12 years of age 
were kept under controlled conditions of living and 
eating, and the thiamin content of the blood and 
urine was determined. At the beginning of the 
test the children were shown to be clinically healthy 
and were in a state of thiamin tissue saturation as 
shown by an excretion of more than 20 per cent 
of the vitamin B, in their diets. The dietary 
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thiamin intake ranged from 630 to 1,170 micro- 
grams and the mean thiamin level of the blood for 
all children was 7.8 + 1.3 micrograms per 100 cc 
with a narrow range for any particular child. This 
blood level was not proportional to the total 
amount of thiamin excreted or to the percentage 
of dietary thiamin excreted in the urine. It is 
suggested that the blood levels of thiamin do not 
fall when there is mild or moderate degree of tissue 
unsaturation, 


Human utilization of thiamin and riboflavin in 
yeast, H. T. Parsons and J. Cortorp. J. 
Am. Diet. Assocn. 18, No. 12 (Dec. 1942), 
pp. 805-810. 

The thiamin and, to a less-marked extent, the 
riboflavin of fresh yeast is not so well-utilized as 
yeast which has been boiled. This was shown in 
a study of six young women with controlled dietary 
intakes who for varying periods received the fresh 
or the boiled yeast cake in addition to the basal 
diet. 

Analyses were made of the feces and urine for 
their thiamin and riboflavin content. When the 
fresh yeast was fed, 65.5 per cent of the thiamin 
was excreted in the feces and 9.1 per cent in the 
urine. When the boiled yeast was fed, only 21.9 
per cent appeared in the feces and 19.3 per cent in 
the urine. The larger fecal elimination in the 
fresh-yeast period represents the failure to absorb 
the thiamin from the yeast cells, which resisted 
digestion. Similar, though less marked, dif- 
ferences were observed with riboflavin utilization. 


Hay fever and vitamin C, H. N. Hotmes and W. 
ALEXANDER. Science 96, No. 2500 (Nov. 27 
1942), pp. 497-499. 

Twenty-five hay-fever sufferers were treated for 
one week with 100 mg, 200 mg, or 500 mg of vita- 
min C during the ragweed season of August 15 to 
September 15. In about half the cases the 24-hour 
urinary excretion of vitamin C was determined 
before giving the first dose. Twelve subjects 
excreted only 10 mg of the vitamin as compared 
with the normal value of from 30 to 50 mg. At 
the end of the week the excretion had risen to 
above the normal level. Eighty-eight per cent of 
the group showed distinct gain from the vitamin 
C treatment, the higher levels of intake being more 
effective. One patient obtained almost immediate 
relief after one dose of 1000 mg. 


From the Edztor’s Basket... 


A full-length picture of rationing as a world-wide 
phenomenon is given in the $1, 87-page bulletin 
“Wartime Rationing and Consumption” recently 
published by the Columbia University Press, Inter- 
national Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, New 
York City. It analyzes every type of rationing 
and the experience of many countries on the basis 
of material collected by the Economic Intelligence 
Service of the League of Nations. It gives tables 
showing food rations of more than 30 countries as 
of last spring by categories of consumers and 
groups of foodstuffs. 


Two guides for training personnel for group care 
of children have been prepared by Michigan’s De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Both are mimeo- 
graphed bulletins, and both may be used for 
training various types of people: students in a full- 
time college credit course, teachers needing a 
refresher course, volunteer workers, and nursery 
aides. 

“Leader Training for Group Day Care of School 
Age Children” was prepared by a committee in- 
cluding Lucile Marine of the Merrill-Palmer 
School, Mrs. Belle Farley Murray of the Michigan 
Extension Service, Bess Stinson of Western Michi- 
gan College of Education. 

“Preparing Teachers for Nursery Schools” was 
prepared by Roberta Heminway, chairman of the 
state’s child protection program under the WPA; 
Ellen Miller of Merrill-Palmer School; Louise 
Welch of Central Michigan College of Education; 
and others. 

Order from Norman E. Borgerson, director of 
publications, Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan. Costs: “‘postage and han- 
dling charges.” Weight of the former is 4 ounces; 
of the latter, 3 ounces. 


A bibliography prepared by the Library of Con- 
gress on “The Effect of War on the Cost of Living” 
is available free by writing to the Division of 
Bibliography, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. It is a mimeographed bulletin of 32 pages, 
9 of which deal with conditions outside the USA, 
and it covers materials through May 1942. 


What household workers and household em- 
ployers think of each other and of their own rights 


was aired last summer at a two-week workers’ 
school in West Park, New York, and at the Vassar 
College Summer Institute. A 41l-page, 15-cent 
mimeographed publication “Labor and Democracy 
in the Home” edited by Caroline F. Ware is the 
result. 

Any employer of household workers, whether 
she is well-satisfied with her employees or is exas- 
perated over the poor quality of the work they do, 
would find this booklet exceedingly interesting and 
helpful reading. 

Material in the booklet includes a report of the 
final forum of employers and employees last sum- 
mer, the recommendations of the workers with the 
employers’ comments, sample work schedules of 
workers and employers, with suggestions for ad- 
justing long schedules to conform to standards, 
suggestions of workers for employers unable to pay 
much for service and the employers’ comments 
about them, a program of action recommended by 
workers, and a skit on household employment put 
on by the workers. 

Dr. Ware was on the teaching staff of both the 
labor school and the Vassar Institute and con- 
ducted the employer-worker forum. She has been 
associate professor of social economy and history 
of the American University Graduate School since 
1936. 


Women recruited for farm work are now a con- 
cern of the U.S. Department of Labor. A 12-page 
bulletin published by that Department, ‘Guides 
for Wartime Use of Women on Farms,” urges that 
this recruiting be done through the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service; that physical fitness, training, and 
experience should be required of the women; and 
that good labor standards as to pay, working con- 
ditions, and hours be maintained. As a doctor’s 
certificate cannot legally be required of candidates, 
it urges women’s organizations to persuade com- 
munity authorities to arrange for free physical 
examinations for women who cannot afford to pay 
for them. Price 10 cents. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


“Suggestions for Organizing a Community So- 
cial Hygiene Program” is a 20-page, 10-cent book- 
let published by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 1790 Broadway, New York City. It was 
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Editor's Basket 


drafted in response to frequent inquiries from state 
and community groups as to how a continuing 
social hygiene program could be set up and is based 
on the Association’s own experience and that of 145 
state and community social hygiene societies and 
committees. 

The Association also has two free leaflets which 
JOURNAL readers might like to get: ““The Facts 
Behind the Fight on Venereal Diseases” and “So 
Long Boys. ... Take Care of Yourselves!” The 
first tells of the founding of the Association in 1914 
by the late President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
University, of its work in World War I and since 
then, and of why such a privately supported 
organization is needed as well as government agen- 
cies. The latter was prepared for young men 
about to enter one of the armed services. 


Teeter-totters, rocking boards, a toy box on 
wheels, easels, book and magazine racks are among 
the many pieces of apparatus, furniture, and toys 
for which there are how-to-make instructions in 
the 50-cent bulletin “Make It for the Children” 
prepared by Page Kirk. It can be ordered from 
the Association for Childhood Education, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., whose 
committee on equipment and supplies has ap- 
proved the bulletin. 


“Experiment Station Research on War Problems 
in the Home” is a 10-cent bulletin by Sybil L. 
Smith and Georgian Adams which may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C. It tells of the work of state agricultural 
experiment stations in 1940-41, the type of mate- 
rial usually issued as part of the annual report on 
the stations but published now in bulletin form to 
facilitate distribution among teachers, extension 
workers, and leaders of adult education classes. 

A 5-cent bulletin obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents is “Report of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, 1942.” 


“Food Habits of South Carolina Farm Families” 
is a bulletin written by Ada M. Moser and pub- 
lished by the South Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of Clemson Agricultural College. 
Useful for anyone concerned with improving the 
dietary patterns of a community or region. 


Twenty-seven pages of charts showing the vita- 
min values of foods are contained in the new pub- 
lication “Vitamin Values of Foods in Terms of 
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Common Measures” prepared by Elizabeth M. 
Hewston and Rosemary L. Marsh of the Bureau of 
Home Economics. 

For each food, values are given first in 100-gm 
amounts, next in a pound, and then in a common 
serving such as slices, cups, tablespoons. The 
chief source of the data was the USDA Circular 638 
prepared by Miss Hewston, Lela E. Booher, and 
Eva R. Hartzler, supplemented by data reported 
in the literature published during 1941. Order 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 10 cents. 


The 1943 revision of the Weston-Levine Vitamin 
Chart is now ready for distribution. As usual, it 
was prepared by Dr. Roe E. Remington, professor 
of nutrition at the Medical College of the State of 
South Carolina. Order from him, 280 Calhoun 
Street, Charleston, S. C. Single copies 10 cents; 
20 for $1.50; 100 for $5. 


“Food After Fifty” is a 4-page pamphlet pre- 
pared by the nutrition committee of the Welfare 
Council, 44 East 23d Street, New York City. 
Three for 5 cents. Good for distribution in nutri- 
tion classes. 


“How to Buy and Cook Fish” is the title of an 
attractive loose-leaf cookbook. Its 80 pages dis- 
cuss the nutritive value of fish and the proper ways 
to buy, clean, store, and cook them. A 2-page 
chart “tells all” about 36 kinds of fish: where they 
are produced, their season, classification as to fat, 
approximate size, how prepared at the market, and 
best ways of cooking. Among the recipes are 4 
pages for quantity cookery. Distributed by the 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Company, 4 Fish Pier, 
Boston. Price 50 cents. 


“War-Time Food Cans” is the title of a leaflet 
you can get free from National Canners Associa- 
tion, 1739 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. It 
reports on two new types of metal containers we 
are now seeing on grocers’ shelves: one with only 
half the usual amount of tin on the outside of the 
can and with enamel inside, ranging in color from 
gunmetal to bronze; the other enamel both inside 
and out. The leaflet tells what to expect of these 
new containers and how to handle them. Good 
for consumer information centers. 


“Home Canning of Fishery Products” is a new 
bulletin prepared by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
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of the U. S. Department of the Interior and sold 
for 5 cents by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

The canning study on which the bulletin is based 
included six general groups of packs: salt-water and 
fresh-water fish, shellfish, smoked products, chow- 
ders, packs made in sauces, and other specialty 
products. Each type of product was packed both 
in glass and in tin containers, and two types of 
glass jars were used so as to get data on their rela- 
tive merits. Most of the packs consisted of at 
least 24 containers, part of which were inoculated 
with bacteria before sealing, to determine accu- 
rately the sufficiency of processing. 

For home canning of fish, the writers say that 
a steam-pressure canner of at least 30-quart size 
should be used, as the canner is needed both for 
processing and for precooking or preparing the raw 
materials. 


A teacher’s manual on “Electric Refrigeration 
and Wartime Health,” written in lay language, 
may be ordered from the Consumer Education 
Section, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio. Single copies are free 
to teachers; quantity orders, 5 cents each. 

It explains simply and interestingly how a 
refrigerator operates, how it should be cared for, 
how food should be stored. It is third in a series 
of educational booklets on wartime use of home 
appliances. The others are: “A Reference Hand- 
book on Electric Home Appliances” and “Vitamin 
Retention by Protective Cooking.” 


Labor legislation enacted between July 1, 1941, 
and August 1, 1942, is compiled in a 16-page bul- 
letin of the U. S. Department of Labor under the 
title “Digest of State and Federal Labor Legisla- 
tion.” Price 10 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

“The legislative year 1942 brought little change 
in state labor legislation,” it states. “Few ad- 
vances were made and few backward steps were 
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taken. The effect of the war emergency was evi- 
denced principally in legislation designed to permit 
flexibility in existing labor laws to meet the re- 
quirements of maximum war production.” 


“How Much Do You Know About Alcohol?” is 
the title of a pocket-sized, 31-page booklet pub- 
lished by Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, and selling for 5 cents. It’s terse 
and objective—has the approach most likely to 
convince youth—and hence is the sort of booklet 
teachers and other leaders of young people like 
to have around. 

Question 4 of the quiz with which the booklet 
opens is “Does alcohol harm germ cells?” “No. 
See page 12” is the statement on the last page 
where the reader is to check the correctness of his 
opinion. Question 7 is “Will alcohol ‘warm you 
up’?” and the answer is “No. See page 20.” 
False claims both for and against using alcohol 
are debunked. 


Two new radio programs will be of interest to 
JouRNAL readers: one on children and one on co- 
operatives. 

The first is called “Children and the War” and 
is to be heard every Monday at 4:30 EWT over 
CBS. Its purpose is to give to parents and those 
taking care of the children of working mothers an 
understanding of what happens to children in war- 
time and the ways of keeping children emotionally 
healthy. It is presented by Pauline Rush Fadi- 
man, editor of Child Study magazine. 

The second, a transcription, has been dubbed 
“Here Is Tomorrow.” It presents interestingly 
problems and opportunities of the postwar world 
in such fields as clothing, health, new jobs, new 
agriculture, new industries. On each program a 
guest speaker tells of the latest developments in 
his or her field of education or industry. It is a 
13-week series which began February 14 and is 
broadcast on Sundays over 30 key stations. It is 
put on by the Co-operative League of the USA. 


Teachers Meeting by Radio 


The third National Teachers Meeting by Radio will be broadcast March 
23, beginning at 6:00 p.m. EWT over NBC. Home economics groups could 
ask their local stations to carry the program, then get home economists to- 
gether to listen, could follow the half-hour broadcast with a panel discus- 
sion of their own—with most stimulating results. 
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News Notes... 


General 


Mary Lindsley with the Red Cross. 
U. S. troops are concentrated, as in Great britain, 
India, Alaska, Australia, Egypt, North Africa, 
and many other undisclosed stations, Red Cross 
service clubs will be found. To date there are 
150 service clubs and rest centers overseas. The 
directors of these clubs and their assistants are 
being trained in house management, food manage- 
ment, and housekeeping services. 

January 20, Mary A. Lindsley became a member 
of the Red Cross nutrition service staff at national 
headquarters and was immediately assigned to 
services to the armed forces for the development 
and direction of this training program. Miss 
Lindsley was formerly manager of the Dodge 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., and served overseas 
as a dietitian with the Red Cross in World War I. 


Wherever 


Arizona 


University of Arizona. Marion L. Moore, state 
consumer relations officer of the OPA in Phoenix, 
discussed price controls and ceilings at an evening 
assembly on December 2. 

B. Eleanor Johnson, newly appointed chairman 
of consumer interest centers, has organized the 
first section of the war information center. An 
extension of the centers is planned for the future. 

Anna Rothpletz, a home economics graduate who 
completed her student dietitian training course at 
Scripps, is now in charge of the cafeteria for the 
Navy Indoctrination School on the campus. 


Connecticut 


Hartford Nutrition Committee. The committee 
has undertaken a survey of the industrial-plant 
food services for defense workers in this highly in- 
custrialized, overcrowded community. A detailed 
questionnaire has been worked out to be filled in 
by members of the committee as each plant is 
visited. The findings will serve as the basis for an 
industrial nutrition program. 

At a recent meeting of the steering committee 
plans were made to organize graduates of Red Cross 
nutrition courses as a group of nutrition aides to 
carry nutrition information into every home inthe 


community. Pauline Murrah, regional represent- 
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ative of the American Red Cross, attended the 
meeting and made helpful suggestions. 

Plans are also under way to use the radio as part 
of the community nutrition program. Through 
the co-operation of a local radio station, arrange- 
ments have been made not only to have brief nu- 
trition notes used daily on one of the most popular 
homemaking programs but also to have a speaker 
appear once every two weeks to discuss some aspect 
of local nutrition problems. 

Connecticut Dairy and Food Council. Mrs. 
Beatrice Hall Kneeland, nutrition director, served 
with a committee of 12 during a 5-day conference 
at the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, Federal Security Agency, in Washington, to 
make plans for a wartime food demonstration pro- 
gram. 

Cheryl D. Rodger, now Mrs. D. Murray Weible, 
resigned as nutritionist for the Council and is now 
making her home in Tulare, California. Her suc- 
cessor is Mary C. Shea, formerly of the Community 
Health Association in Boston. 

University of Connecticut. When the Red Cross 
blood bank unit visited the campus on December 
14, not only did many of the home economics 
students donate blood but they had entire charge 
of the lunch served to the 125 student donors and 
of the noon meal served to the 25 Red Cross staff 
members and assistants. 

Central Village. Barbara Bradway was married 
on December 26 to Stanley H. Wiggin. 

Guilford. Mrs. Hope Hathaway Collins re- 
signed her position to join her husband, Lt. Collins, 
in Florida. Clerna Pierce of Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, has replaced her. 

Old Saybrook. Joyce Larson, a graduate of 
Iowa State College, is filling the position left vacant 
by the resignation of Emily Picerne. 

Watertown. Hester Carver, a graduate of the 
University of Vermont, has accepted the home- 
making position in the Watertown High School. 


District of Columbia 


D. C. Home Economics Association. Speakers 
at the joint meeting with the D. C. Dietetic Asso- 
ciation in the auditorium of the Washington Gas 
Light Company on January 18 were Mary Barber, 
nutrition consultant for the U. S. Army, and Ina 
Lindman, nutrition consultant for the U. S. Navy. 
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HEWIB’s. Dr. Mark Graubard of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services discussed 
“Food Habits in War and Peace”’ at the HEWIB’s 
joint meeting with the D. C. Dietetic Association 
on December 8. 

Homemakers’ Section. Early in the year the 
homemakers’ section adopted the project ‘“Re- 
search in Price Ceilings” at the request of the OPA. 
For three weeks in January members priced goods 
in local stores. Results of their research, com- 
bined with results from other organizations work- 
ing on the same project, will be sent by the OPA 
to consumers throughout the country to guide them 
in use of price-ceiling notices as a buying help. 


Florida 


Florida Home Economics Association. At the 
annual fall meeting, Elizabeth Starbird, home dem- 
onstration agent, was elected vice-president and 
Verna Walker of the State Board of Health, 
treasurer. 

Advisory Committee on Child Care. This sub- 
committee of the division of home and community 
service of the State Defense Council was reorgan- 
ized recently. Three home economists are now 
members, and plans for a state-wide program are 
well under way. 

University of Florida. Through the College of 
Education, the School of Architecture and Allied 
Arts, the College of Engineering, and assisting 
public schools and with the assistance of grants-in- 
aid from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., the 
University has undertaken an experiment in 
applied economics. The object is (1) to discover 
whether school instruction in concepts and methods 
of improving housing conditions will actually im- 
prove housing conditions in the community, and 
(2) to measure quantitatively the extent of such 
change, if any. Emphasis is placed primarily on 
improvement of housing conditions with the lower 
income group of the white population. To imple- 
ment these plans a booklet on a selected topic of 
housing instruction for each of the twelve grades 
was written and mimeographed. “Let’s Work 
Magic’”’ is the title of a series of booklets prepared 
for home economics classes in grades 7 to 12 by a 
home economics teacher in one of the assisting 
schools. 


Extension Service. Clarine Belcher, clothing 


specialist in the state home demonstration office for 
the past six years and an active member of the 
Florida Home Economics Association, died in 
December. 
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The Florida home demonstration service is repre- 
sented in the WAACs by one of its agents who left 
in November for training at Des Moines. 

Ten Florida home demonstration agents are 
members of state advisory committees, and 51 are 
chairmen of county committees set up by the State 
Defense Council. 

Georgia 

Georgia Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting will be held in Atlanta on March 5 
and 6. 

Following a request from the AHEA, 200 or more 
Georgia home economists were selected to serve as 
leaders in educational programs on rationing and 
price ceilings. 

The homemaking division of the Association is 
co-operating in the national movement for informa- 
tive labeling. Petitions to be signed and returned 
to the OPA were sent to all Association members. 

Gladys Wyckoff, field secretary of the AHEA, 
visited the state early in November. 

Georgia State College for Women. The Navy 
has selected the College as the location for one of 
its training schools for the WAVES. 

Mrs. Zora Garner White, an alumna who is hos- 
pital dietitian at Camp Jackson, South Carolina, 
recently spoke before the advanced classes in nu- 
trition on the duties, responsibilities, and oppor- 
tunities in the field of hospital dietetics. 

University of Georgia. In the last seven months 
the Navy has established one of its four Pre-Flight 
Schools at the University. The School of Home 
Economics has patriotically done its part by con- 
tributing the use of parts of Dawson Hall. 

State Board of Education. Elizabeth Mayes, 
state supervisor of homemaking education, was 
presented with a life membership in the American 
Vocational Association at the annual meeting in 
Toledo, Ohio, in December. The membership 
was presented to her by the homemaking education 
teachers of Georgia. 

Work Projects Administration. In the peak 
month of 1942, WPA labor operated 991 school 

lunchrooms and served 22,000,000 hot meals to 
children in 147 of the 159 counties of the state. 
School lunchrooms in Georgia, started with feder- 
ally paid labor under the Civil Works Administra- 
tion, were later operated under the FERA, and 
then, upon inauguration of WPA in the fall of 1935, 
the program developed rapidly toward the peak 
figures for 1942. 


Victory Corps Activities. Many Georgia high 
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News Notes 


schools are enthusiastic members of the high school 
Victory Corps. Homemaking education teachers 
are making a splendid contribution to the physical 
fitness part of the program by teaching simple 
classes in nutrition to boys and girls in the Victory 
Corps and to other teachers. 


Hawaii 

Department of Public Instruction. Public and 
private intermediate schools in Hawaii will be on a 
4-day-week schedule for the next few months in 
order to help meet a serious labor shortage in agri- 
culture. Students will aid in the commercial 
growing of vegetables, pineapples, and sugar cane. 
Groups of 1,000 students, supervised by teachers, 
are transported in trucks from Honolulu to work 
in the fields. 

Home Defense Committee. For the second 
year, members of this committee, comprising home 
economists in both educational work and in busi- 
ness, are teaching nutrition classes and giving 
demonstrations for groups of mothers at 11 Free 
Kindergarten Association centers. Emphasis at 
the first series of demonstrations is placed on use of 
the nutrition yardstick in meal planning and on 
methods of food preparation to conserve minerals 
and vitamins. The 26 demonstrations on the use 
and preservation of guavas were attended by more 
than 750 women, many of whom joined in the cam- 
paign to save the guava crop. 

Health-for-Victory Clubs have been organized 
for employees of the Hawaiian Electric Company 
and for wives and mothers of war workers. The 
monthly meetings are directed by Mrs. Miriam 
Jackson Emery assisted by members of the Com- 
pany’s home service staff. 

University of Hawaii. Carey D. Miller is the 
new chairman of the home economics department, 
and Ruth Douglass, the new assistant chairman. 

A fourth Red Cross nutrition course is now being 
taught by Dr. Miller. Many of the women taking 
it expect to take a canteen course later. 

University students and graduates now in the 
dietary departments of local hospitals include the 
following: Doris Smock, also a graduate of Pratt 
Institute, dietitian at St. Louis College Army Hos- 
pital; Gladys Ching Cabalos, who completed her 
student dietitian’s course at Starling-Loving Hos- 
pital, Ohio State University, assistant dietitian at 
St. Francis Hospital; Fumie Sodetani, assistant to 
the dietitian at Kuakino Hospital, formerly the 
Japanese Hospital; and Fujino Nikaido, manager 
of the nurses’ dining room at Queen’s Hospital. 
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Idaho 


State Nutrition Committee. Prior to the Share- 
the-Meat campaign, Mrs. Agnes English Vaughn, 
regional nutritionist, and Douglas Ensminger of the 
Extension Service met with the committee to make 
plans for leader training. Every county in Idaho 
was organized through the Office of Civilian De- 
fense and the state Extension Service. Local 
leaders were then trained the week of November 23 
by persons assigned by the committee. A series of 
demonstrations on meat cookery and the use of 
alternate foods, also planned by the committee, 
followed immediately in each county. 

University of Idaho. Establishment of a com- 
munity nursery school has increased facilities for 
preparing University students for extended day care 
of children. 

Clothing-remodeling and furniture-repair clinics 
have been organized as part of the consumer educa- 
tion program of the home economics department. 

Margaret Ritchie and Lucille Magruder partici- 
pated in the Intra-Regional Home Economics 
Conference called by the U. S. Office of Education 
in Spokane, Washington, November 23 to 25. 

Elsine Nielsen, formerly of Hillsdale College in 
Michigan, is replacing Louise Stedman, instructor 
in textiles and clothing, who is on leave for study at 
Purdue University. 


Illinois 


Illinois State Normal University. Senior home 
economics girls studying Economics of the Home 
under Frances Conkey, chairman of consumer 
interests in the local defense council, have set up a 
Consumer Information Center in the Normal Pub- 
lic Library. The Center serves as a clearinghouse 
for consumer defense activities and distributes in- 
formation to the consumer on how to take care of 
the things she has, stretch the family dollar, and 
prevent inflation. It also aims to help safeguard 
health and basic living standards during the war. 
Exhibits thus far have featured “Meat Rationing 
and What to Do about It,” “Conservation of 
Clothing,” and “Use of the Nutrition Yardstick.” 

A box is provided to collect questions pertaining 
to consumer problems, and these questions will be 
used as the basis of future exhibits. 

MacMurray College. Clara M. Brown, re- 
search associate for the North Central Association 
of Colleges and holder of the Ellen H. Richards 
Fellowship of the AHEA this year, visited the 
College from November 14 to 18 in connection 
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with her survey of home economics in liberal arts 
colleges. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College. The 
home economics faculty is assisting with a program 
of courses in child care, nutrition, home nursing, 
Red Cross sewing, and service crafts to train 
women for greater participation in war work. 
These classes, which meet for a two-hour period 
once a week, are offered to all the women students. 

The new Science Building will be ready for occu- 
pancy within ashort time. The entire second floor 
will be given over to home economics work, and a 
nursery school will be a new feature. 

University of Illinois. Gladys Kinsman re- 
turned to the staff this fall as professor and chief 
in nutrition, replacing the former Julia Outhouse, 
now Mrs. Arthur Holmes of Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Herta Breiter also has returned to the staff as 
assistant in nutrition, replacing Marian Swendseid, 
now at the University of Michigan. 

Jean Chase, who received her master’s degree 
from Montana State College in June, has joined 
the food research staff, replacing Mary Cox, now 
with the Northern Regional Research Laboratory 
in Peoria. 

Clareta Walker, former Macoupin County home 
adviser, is the new instructor in rural youth exten- 
sion. She has taken over some of the work done 
by Cleo Fitzsimmons, now a part-time member of 
the resident staff and helping in the courses in food 
economics and home management. 

Elizabeth DeWeese, a ’41 graduate of Flora Stone 
Mather College, who last year studied at Merrill- 
Palmer School and the University of Michigan, has 
joined the staff to assist with the work in child 
development. 

Evelyn Smith, assistant professor of institution 
management, is chairman of both the Champaign 
County and the University emergency feeding 
work. She gave canteen instruction to two groups 
this fall. 

Early in February a three-day refresher course 
was offered home advisers and other home econom- 
ics graduates who wish to become teachers or lead- 
ers in the emergency feeding program throughout 
the state. 

Farm and Home Week was shortened to three 
days this year, and the program was considerably 
simplified. 

A refresher workshop in subject matter and 
skills is being planned for June 7 to 12. Anna 
Belle Robinson is co-ordinator of the course. 
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Extension Service. Elizabeth McClinchic, home 
adviser of DeWitt County, has joined the WAVES, 
and Candace Hurley, assistant extension editor, 
has joined the WAACs. 

Louise Young, home-adviser-at-large for the 
past year, resigned to join the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

Mrs. Madge Little, formerly of McDonough 
County, has come to the state staff as home- 
adviser-at-large. 

Other recently appointed home advisers are: 
Duronda Stanberry in Ogle County, Margaret 
Victor in Jefferson County, Lucile Gingerich in 
McDonough County, and Bernice Engelking in 
DeKalb County. 


Indiana 


Ball State Teachers College. Millicent Atkin 
of the Irradiated Evaporated Milk Institute gave 
a demonstration before the food classes on Febru- 
ary 19. 

The Home Economics Club sponsored a special 
convocation for the entire student body at which 
Mrs. Evelyn Millis Duval, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Conference on Family Relations, 
spoke on “‘War Marriages.” 

Indiana State Teachers College. Mrs. Anne M. 
Lee is on leave so that she can be in Spokane, 
Washington, where her husband is stationed in the 
military service. Madelyn Crawford is the acting 
department chairman. 

Mary Jane Scott has been granted leave of ab- 
sence to return to Arkansas, her home state, to 
organize the state nutrition program of the Public 
Health Department. 

Helen Gale Yenzer, who has her MS from Colo- 
rado State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, is acting itinerant teacher for the southwest 
district this year. 

Senior girls in the home economics department 
have been conducting classes in child care and 
entertainment for the Girl Scouts. 

The program of community-center teaching has 
been continued this year. Under this plan, each 
senior girl majoring in home economics goes to a 
typical Indiana community where she assumes the 
duties of the regular home economics teacher for 
one week. 

Extension Service. A streamlined, modified 
Agricultural Conference, including a Farm and 
Home Safety Forum and a meeting of state associa- 
tions, was held at the Purdue Union from January 
11 to 13. 
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News Notes 


Indiana Home Economics Association. At the 
Association’s meeting on January 12 a membership 
of 33,228 was reported. A victory-garden sticker 
was presented to those co-operating in the Associa- 
tion’s victory-garden project last year. It was 
also announced that a $1,000 war bond was pur- 
chased by the organization last year and that 
another will be purchased this year. 

Speakers at the meeting and their topics included 
Ruth O’Brien of the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, who discussed “The Present Textile Situ- 
ation” and “What Adjustments Must Consumers 
Make to the Textile Situation?”’; Gertrude M. 
Sunderlin of the Purdue staff, who discussed 
“Using Dehydrated Food Products”; Clare Gordon 
of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, “‘De- 
termining the Food Value of Meals”; and Helen 
M. Hazelton of the Purdue staff, “Defining a 
Physically Fit Woman.” 

The program also included talks on “Price Ceil- 
ings and Rationing” and “The World Situation” 
and a panel discussion of “Farm and Home Safety.” 

Program for Nutrition on Home and School 
Front. The home economics department of Arse- 
nal Technical High School, Indianapolis, conducted 
an educational program throughout the school in 
co-operation with the physical fitness division of 
the Victory Corps. The program aimed to present 
simplified practical facts to the pupils on the nutri- 
tional needs of the body and how to meet them and 
to help pupils make practical use of these facts in 
selecting a good school lunch. 
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Iowa State College. All home economics stu- 
dents participate in a physical education program 
which includes, in addition to conditioning exercises 
and the usual sports program, the Red Cross course 
in first aid. Before graduation all students will 
have completed requirements for the Red Cross 
certificate in home nursing. 

A number of courses are being offered this year 
to home economics students to increase individual 
usefulness during wartime emergency conditions. 
Included are mechanical drawing in preparation 
for relieving men in drafting rooms; photography 
ofiered by the physics department; wartime nursery 
school planning, preparation for assisting in day- 
time group care of children, and teaching child care 
in high schools; school lunch management; more 
science electives to round out preparation for 
teaching classes formerly taught by men. 

To prepare students for wartime jobs, a new 
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sequence of subjects is being offered in the depart- 
ments of child development, institution manage- 
ment, and household equipment to permit students 
to carry technical subjects with supporting work in 
each major field. Each sequence begins at the end 
of the freshman year and will be completed during 
the junior year. The work will apply toward a 
degree when students return to college. 

A new type of supervised teaching program is 
being tried in connection with a few classes in the 
Ames High School. It is similar to the plan used 
in outlying centers in which home economics educa- 
tion majors give uninterrupted teaching time for 
six weeks. Varying from the usual teaching pro- 
gram along with which student teachers carry a 
regular college schedule for one quarter, the new 
program permits teachers to assist in high school 
and community activities and to observe classes in 
minor fields. 

Mary S. Lyle received her PhD from Ohio 
State University in December. 

Lenore Sullivan has resigned from the institution 
management department to become assistant to 
the director of food service in the Pentagon Build- 
ing, which houses the War Department at Arling- 
ton, Virginia. 

Instead of the usual gathering on the campus for 
Farm and Home Week in February, this year the 
program was broadcast over Station WOI. The 
home economics program occupied two half-hour 
periods each day. When speakers were unable to 
be on the campus, recordings of their talks were 
made. 

State University of Iowa. Voluntary registra- 
tion of women students for occupational purposes 
was conducted in November by the Educational 
Placement Office. About 75 per cent of all senior 
and graduate women students responded. Infor- 
mation about skills, hobbies, and special training 
as well as general educational background has 
already served its purpose when requests have come 
to the University for women in special wartime 
occupations. Heretofore the placement office has 
registered only prospective teachers. 

Block leaders for carrying information about the 
Share-the-Meat campaign were trained by mem- 
bers of the foods and nutrition staff and by dieti- 
tians from the University Hospital and the Naval 
Pre-Flight School. 

Sybil Woodruff is chairman of the education 
committee in the consumers’ division of the Iowa 
City Office of Civilian Defense. 
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Louisiana 

Louisiana State Normal College. Because one 
of the Naval Pre-Flight Schools is being located on 
the campus, the College is undergoing many 
changes. One of the home economics faculty, be- 
cause of her mathematics-science background, has 
been drafted to teach navigation to the cadets, and 
other members of the staff are assuming additional 
responsibilities. 

A surgical dressing room has operated on the 
campus all year, and its production has aided ma- 
terially to meet the quota of the local Red Cross 
chapter. 

Extension Service. Earline Gandy became 
assistant 4-H club leader on December 1. 

Stella Jones was appointed assistant poultry 
specialist on January 1. 

District meetings of home and farm agents were 
held in four sections of the state the first week in 
January to assist agents in making plans to produce 
and conserve the food necessary to help “‘win the 
war and write the peace.” All extension agents 
report that farm people are anxious to do more than 
their share to surpass the food goals set for Louisi- 
ana by the Department of Agriculture. 

Farm Security Administration. Recognizing 
the fact that the country was blessed during the past 
year with good seasons and good crops, yet realiz- 
ing that the freedom of every citizen is in grave 
peril and will remain so until victory is won, the 
FSA is preparing for all-out effort in food produc- 
tion in 1943. Every employee, every borrower, 
every dollar for loans, and every productive unit 
in Louisiana will contribute the utmost to the single 
cause of victory. 

Families and personnel throughout the state 
recently participated in Food-for-Freedom Rallies 
which were held for the fourfold purpose of pledg- 
ing all-out production of Food-for-Freedom in 1943, 
giving thanks for a bountiful harvest, giving recog- 
nition to the sacrifices to be made by farm families 
in the production of food in 1943 to prevent war- 
time famine, and awarding merit certificates to 
families who had reached their Food-for-Freedom 
goals. 

Nell Wall is doing graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee this year, and Mrs. Esther R. 
Garr is studying at Louisiana State University. 


Maine 


Maine Home Economics Association. Ada 
Rogers, who was elected president of the Associa- 
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tion for 1942-43, was married in June and has 
moved to Vermont. Frema Staples Grant of 
Nasson College is acting as president for the rest 
of the year. 

Maine Teachers’ Association Meeting. Mrs. 
Pamelia Thorne of Millinocket was chairman of the 
home economics section of the 40th annual conven- 
tion of the Maine Teachers’ Association in Lewiston 
from October 28 to 30. A round-table discussion 
on “What Contributions Can Family Life and 
Child Development Teaching Make to Students 
Living in Wartime?” was presented by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Nesbitt of the University of Maine, leader; 
Muriel Starr, Farmington State Normal School; 
Mrs. Linwood Kelley, Lewiston; and Lena E. 
Shorey, Portland. “Home Economics Priorities’ 
was the subject discussed by Florence L. Jenkins. 

State Department of Education. Florence L. 
Jenkins represented the North Atlantic region on 
the executive committee of the home economics 
section of the American Vocational Association 
during the December convention in Toledo, Ohio. 
She is also a member this year of the resolutions 
committee of the AVA. Lena E. Shorey is presi- 
dent of the Maine branch of AVA. 

Extension Service. Catherine Powers, a gradu- 
ate of the Farmington State Normal School, was 
appointed 4-H club agent in Oxford County on 
December 1. 


Maryland 


University of Maryland. Members of the home 
economics staff who are now teaching extracurricu- 
lar wartime classes include Mrs. Mark Welsh, who 
teaches nutrition to the senior dental class of the 
University of Maryland in Baltimore, and Edna 
B. McNaughton, who instructs a class in child care 
which eventually will take charge of nursery school 
centers. 

Mary Kirkpatrick, former assistant professor of 
foods and nutrition, is now conducting research 
on food utilization for the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics at Beltsville, Maryland. 

Baltimore Public Schools. The Baltimore City 
School Board has approved a plan whereby all 
senior high school students satisfactorily complet- 
ing the foods and nutrition courses offered by the 
home economics department will receive the Red 
Cross nutrition certificate. 

All 8A classes at the Hamilton Junior High 
School now have exchange units: two periods per 
week of home economics for boys and two periods 
per week of industrial arts for girls. The home 
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News Notes 


economics units will include nutrition; care and re- 
pair of clothing; and family, home, and school 
relationships. The industrial arts units will in- 
clude the use of common tools found about the 
home and consumer information on woods, finishes, 
metals, construction of furniture and designs, and 
reading blueprints of house plans. 

As the result of a request from a group of 12th- 
grade boys at the Southern High School for a course 
in foods and nutrition, an elective, second-semester 
course is being offered. Plans are being made to 
offer a similar course for boys in other senior high 
schools in the city. 

Mrs. Claribel Welsh of the University of Mary- 
land discussed “Nutrition for the Adolescent” 
before the junior high school home economics 
teachers at their staff meeting on December 16. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts State Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Ann T. Person, president, announces that 
the joint annual meeting with the Connecticut 
Valley Association is being tentatively planned for 
April 10 in Springfield. 

Connecticut Valley Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the fall meeting at the Sheraton in 
Springfield Margaret McFarland, director of the 
Nursery School at Mt. Holyoke College, spoke on 
“Children in Wartime” and Ruth M. E. Hening 
gave an illustrated lecture on “Colorful Mexico.” 

Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. ‘‘Responsibilities of the United States in 
War and Peace” was the subject of the address 
made by Pennington Haile, assistant director of the 
League of Nations Association, before the Associa- 
tion on January 9 at Simmons College. Preceding 
his address, Mrs. Clare L. Walsh, president, con- 
ducted a brief business session. 

Worcester County Home Economics Association. 
At a dinner meeting in January at the home of 
Mrs. Julia McGuire, Eve Williams of the Worcester 
Consumers’ Institute discussed present consumer 
problems. 

Red Cross Nutrition Conference. Mrs. Miriam 
Black reports that the Boston Metropolitan Chap- 
ter of the Red Cross conducted an all-day nutrition 
conference on January 19 on “Adapting the Red 
Cross Nutrition Course to the Present Food Situa- 
tion.” Pauline Murrah, regional Red Cross 
nutrition adviser, and Kenneth Backman, regional 
OPA administrator, spoke following group discus- 
sion of local problems with Eleanor Bateman, 
Dorothy Duckles Hudson, and Dorothea Nicoll. 
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School Lunch. The state-wide school lunch 
advisory committee is continuing to promote the 
use of Agricultural Marketing Administration 
commodities. 

State Department of Education. Caroline H. 
Wilson, assistant supervisor of household arts and 
trade and industrial training for women and girls, 
has been given the added responsibility for the war 
production training classes for women. 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis. Lela E. Booher became chief 
nutritionist for General Mills, Inc., on January 1, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis. From 1936 
to 1941 she was chief of the food and nutrition 
division at the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 
and last year directed the Institute of Nutrition 
at the Milwaukee Children’s Hospital. 
Mississippi 
Mississippi Home Economics Association. The 
State Victory Garden Council, which outlined the 
1943 garden and food preservation plan for Missis- 
sippi, included representatives of the extension, 
teachers’, Negro, and social service sections of the 
Association. 
Nutrition Committee. All college students in 
Mississippi will be given the basic nutrition in- 
struction outlined by Bertha Fritzsche’s com- 
mittee. 
Homemakers’ Committee. Mae R. Pipkin, 
chairman, is planning to make contact with many 
homemakers through a monthly column to be pre- 
pared by the committee for a widely distributed 
state publication. 
Teachers’ Section. Participation of home eco- 
nomics teachers in the productive phases of the 
high school Victory Corps is general, and many 
ingenious programs are being developed. 
Research Committee. Dorothy Dickins and 
Alice Bowie have recently published the results of 
a study of typical clothing supplies for 348 farm 
families in 5 Mississippi counties. 
Extension Service. Eudie Kavanaugh is the 
new home demonstration agent at Vicksburg to 
succeed Mrs. Judson Purvis, who volunteered for 
foreign service with the American Red Cross. 
Mildred Garrott has succeeded Miss Kavanaugh 
as home demonstration agent at Clarksdale while 
Martha Strickland, formerly home-demonstration- 
agent-at-large, becomes agent at Belzoni. 
Gustava Keaton, Negro home demonstration 
agent of Bolivar County, died suddenly, and her 
successor has not yet been appointed. 
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Missouri 


Missouri Teachers’ Association Meeting. Mrs. 
Lillian W. Duncan, president of the Missouri Home 
Economics Association, was chairman of the meet- 
ing of the home economics section of the Missouri 
Teachers’ Association in Kansas City on December 
4. Esther Lee Bride of the Union Electric Com- 
pany, St. Louis, reported on the Boston meeting of 
the American Home Economics Association at the 
luncheon meeting, and speakers at the afternoon 
meeting were: Mrs. Grace Merrill, dietitian for the 
Union Pacific Railroad, whose topic was “Charting 
Our Course,” and Amy Kelly of the Missouri 
Extension Service, who spoke on “Co-ordination of 
Home Economics Programs.” 

State Nutrition Program. A study is being 
made, at the suggestion of M. L. Wilson, of the 
efficiency of the door-to-door method used in the 
meat campaign. In the Share-the-Meat program 
114 county chairmen were contacted by 7 members 
of the State Nutrition Council. 

University of Missouri. New staff members 
include Louise Young, formerly of the Illinois Ex- 
tension Service, as instructor of home management 
and economics of the household; Adelia Weis as 
instructor and research worker in nutrition; and 
Suzanne Davison, formerly of Cottey College, as 
instructor in textiles and home management. 

Mildred Spicer is now on the staff at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

A new, elective, three-credit course on “The 
Selection and Utilization of Foods in Wartime’”’ is 
being offered to any student on the campus. It 
will be given by members of the agriculture, chem- 
istry, animal husbandry, dairy, horticulture, home 
economics, and poultry departments. 

State Conference for Beginning Teachers. The 
first state conference for beginning teachers of vo- 
cational home economics and for teachers new to 
vocational programs was held in Columbia on 
November 14. 

Mabel Cook, state supervisor of home economics, 
and Alta Motter, assistant state supervisor, con- 
ducted the conference, assisted by the state council 
and state officers of the vocational teachers’ group. 

Extension Service. Flora Carl is giving one- 


third of her time as vice-chairman and field worker 
for the state nutrition program. 

Lorene Smith, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Audrain County, is now food inspector 
with the Agricultural Marketing Administration, 
Weslaco, Texas. 
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Montana 


Cascade County Nutrition Committee. Under 
the direction of its chairman, Florence Johnson, 
the committee has sponsored a cooking school on 
meat rationing in Great Falls and a series of broad- 
casts on station KFBB’s “Radio Goes to War” 
program. Subjects covered in these broadcasts by 
Great Falls home economists, merchants, and 
homemakers have included coffee and meat ration- 
ing, nutrition classes, canteen work. 

Lunch Box Derby. Keen interest in lunches 
was stimulated in Great Falls when a Lunch Box 
Derby was held through the co-operation of a local 
merchant, an orange company, and local home 
economists. Members of the Red Cross nutrition 
classes competed in the contest, and over 100 en- 
tries were on display. Prizes were awarded for the 
best lunch boxes for high school students, grade 
school students, office workers, and defense work- 
ers. Food from the boxes was then donated to the 
Red Cross canteen. 

Great Falls women have shown great interest in 
the Red Cross classes, and to date 233 women have 
earned nutrition certificates, and 110 women have 
completed the canteen course. 

District Conferences for Homemaking Teachers. 
“Gearing Homemaking to Meet Wartime Condi- 
tions” was the theme of the two-day district con- 
ferences for homemaking teachers held throughout 
thestatein November. Wartrends in buying were 
discussed by OPA specialists, and a half day was 
devoted to the ever-growing subject of “Better 
Nutrition.” War trends in clothing and fabrics 
was the subject of one of the most interesting dis- 
plays and talks on the program. Merchants, utili- 
ties, the Red Cross, and other agencies co-operated 
to make these conferences outstandingly valuable 
tothe teachers. The meetings were held under the 
direction of Mrs. Edith Harwood, state supervisor 
of home economics education. 

Extension Conference. Montana extension 
agents held their annual conference at Montana 
State College from December 14 to 18. Reuben 
Brigham, assistant director of extension work, was 
present at the opening meetings. Activities that 
help the war effort were stressed on the program, 
the major aim for 1943 being greater food produc- 
tion. Ways and means of increasing war bond 
sales and collecting scrap in rural areas were em- 
phasized as well as the importance of maintaining 
the home front and gearing youth groups to the 
war effort. 
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NOW READY! NEW WARTIME EDITIONS OF 


HOUSEHOLD’S CONSUMER BULLETINS 


AVE YOU seen the new wartime editions of our Money 

Management and Better Buymanship booklets? When war 

first produced shortages and created new shopping problems we 

began at once to revise our consumer publications. Many of the 

revised editions are now ready. We feel that they provide a 
series of very helpful guides for consumers in wartime. 


Rationing now presents a new factor when the homemaker 
is planning healthful and satisfying meals with the money she 
has to spend. The new edition of ““The Food Dollar” will help 
the homemaker to deal with this problem. It has been entirely 
rewritten. We have also revised other Money Management 
booklets: “‘The Clothing Dollar,’’ “‘The Rental Dollar,” and 
‘Home Furnishings.” If you need material on current condi- 
tions in these fields you will find it in these new editions. 

The Better Buymanships on food will be very helpful to 
homemakers trying to make the best use of their shopping 
dollars in today’s markets. So we call your attention to these 
titles, all of which are now available in wartime editions: **Poul- 
try and Eggs,” “Fish,” “Fresh Fruits and Vegetables,’ and 
‘Food Fats and Oils.”’ Particularly timely is the new edition 

f ‘“‘Soap.”’ War has also brought many changes in the fabric 
field. These changes are discussed and interpreted in ‘‘Hosiery,”’ 
‘‘Fabrics,”’ “Household Textiles,”’ and ‘‘Floor Coverings.” 

Films also revised 
Our films, too, are helpful teaching material. Major revisions 
have been made in *‘Managing the Family Income.”’ This shows 
how one family managed their budget in wartime. 

Don't you want to see how this material provides the informa- 
tion people now need in order to plan and buy wisely? ‘The 
Budget Calendar” will be sent free and any or all of the other 
titles for 2!.¢each in stamps to cover mail- 
ing costs. We hope you will send for any of 
the booklets which you can use toadvantage. 

Research Depariment Stafi 


Also send 
MOUSEROLD FINANCE for which IT enclose 
ora on Name 
Address 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organizations with City 


323 branches in 205 cities 
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Chicago 
The Budget Calendar.’ 
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FREE I for your students 


Victory Food 
Score Charts 


A wonderful new aid for teaching nutri- 
tion food rules, as recommended by 
national nutrition program. Lists foods 
required every day, with space to check 
one’s meals daily. 8% x 11 inches in size. 
Clearly printed in red and blue inks. 
Write, telling how many you need for 
your class, to Department JHE-33, 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 
—the home of PEP, the fortified cereal 
that supplies more of the least abundant 
vitamins, B,; and D, with more of the 
delicious flavor that helps make a com- 
pletely satisfying breakfast! 


stance Teas WHOLE WHEAT 


i 


MEAL — ING 
an 
TABLE SERVICE 


N. BETH BAILEY 


Long famous for its complete coverage of the fine and practical 
arts of entertaining—choice of table equipment, rules of service, 


menu making, menus for special occasions and the secrets of | 


attractive service. All are carefully and authoritatively explained. 
The 1942 edition (just published) contains an expanded, modern 
treatment of vitamins. Price $2.00 


Order on Approval 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS | 


Peoria, Illinois 


HUNDREDS 
IDEAS 


That you can use in 
your classes every day 


ALL ABouT MODERN 


DECORATING 


M:.:; Davis Gillies (Interior Decorating Editor of McCalls 
has prepared a big book bulging with hints, suggestions, com- 
plete directions, and helpful rules that will help you help your 
classes in all their home decorating problems and projects 
| Tailoring her examples to fit any budget and explaining how 
to refurbish and modernize old, worn-out pieces, she shows 
just how to make the home beautiful, distinctive, and com- 
fortable in the modern manner. Send for it today because 
it’s a book you'll use again and again. 71 plans, diagrams an: 
drawings, sample color schemes, 55 photographs, 4 color plate- 
Mail coupon now! 
Harper & Brothers Dept. J 
| 1 49 East 33rd Street, N. Y. = 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find my cheek: for $4.00 for which 
please send me a copy of Mary Davis Gillies’ ALL 
ABOUT MODERN DECORATING. If not satisfied, I | 
understand that within 5 days I May return the book for 


| 


full refund. | 

Name | 

City State. 
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Foods Stay Fresh Longer 


IN THE NEW COOLERATOR 


COOLERATOR MODEL V-6 


SAVES VITAL WAR MATERIALS 


Coolerator is —_— today because it is built almost entirely of materials 
for war work and conforms with W 


not in deman 


P. B. requirements. 


* PURE WASHED AIR 
CIRCULATION 
KEEPS FOODS FRESH 
AND APPETIZING 


It’s a new kind of refrigerator made to serve 
America, to save vital war material, to save 
food and to give better refrigeration that will 
keep foods fresh and nourishing to build health 
and energy. 


ECONOMICAL 


Important to every housewife in these days of 
vital food economy is Coolerator’s marvelous 
food keeping qualities. It saves food and 
saves money . . . but Coolerator’s new 4 way 
washed air circulation method with ice, keeps 
food fresh longer, prevents rapid drying out or 
mingling of food odors. 


Here’s how this amazing refrigerator really 
does all these things. Washed, humidified, 
chilled air circulates constantly through the 
food chamber, cooling the foods and keeping 
them at low safe temperatures. Objectionable 
odors and gases from strong foods are absorbed 
by the moist circulating air and carried away 
where they can do no harm. Delicate foods 
retain their appetizing flavors longer. Opera- 
ting costs are low. 
Re-icing is necessary 
only twice a week 
under average con- 
ditions. 


Coolerator is built of a wear-resisting, plastic-like material, modernly de- 
signed and made to give lasting performance at a minimum of cost. 
See your dealer today, or write the Coolerator Company, Duluth, Minne- 


sota for further details 


olerator 


REFRIGERATOR 


COOLERATOR CO. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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® “Whole-grain or enriched bread”. . . 
“vitamin-rich spread”’—if you are a leader 
in your community in promoting the 
National Nutrition Program, you know 
the importance of these two items. Not 
just for their own contribution of food- 
energy and vitamins, but for their ability 
to team up with the other recommended 
foods and make them more attractive! 

You know that rationing, plus the need 
to make the model diet practicable for all 
income groups, make it more important 
than ever for you to be “up on your 
margarines”’! 

TEST YOURSELF 
ON THESE THREE QUESTIONS 

1. Do you know how delicious margarine can 
be? Try NUCOA! Perhaps you are aware 
that Nucoa’s chief ingredients— pure veg- 
etable oils churned in fresh pasteurized 


skim milk—come from American farms 
exclusively. But have you tasted Nucoa? 
Have you eaten it spread on hot corn 
bread, crisp toast, tender muffins . . . melt- 
ing into baked potato ... seasoning green 
peas? Have you fried eggs in Nucoa... 
made a Nucoa cake? 

Nucoa’s fine flavor is always the same, 
for Nucoa is made under laboratory con- 
trol. 102 tests daily assure its invariable 
quality. And Nucoa always tastes fresh, 
for it is freshly made the year round— 
never held in storage. 


textured margarine 
can be? Try NUCOA! You have observed 


with approval, perhaps, the Nucoa pack- 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GOOD 


“PROTECTIVE 
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age—the tightly 
sealed triple wrap- 
ping which com- 
pletely protects purity 
and freshness. But 
_ have youtaken Nucoa 
home and wsed it? 
Have you seen how evenly smooth-churned 
it is—never lumpy, never flaky? Have you 
seen how easy-spreading it is, even at 
refrigerator temperature . . . how easily 
it creams for cake batter or frosting ... 
yet how, if left in a warm room, it keeps 
its shape—does not run? 


The marvelous spreadability of Nucoa is 
a joy to sandwich-makers—no small ad- 
vantage in these days, with school and 
job lunch boxes so important! 


3. Do you know how nutritious margarine 
can be? Remember these facts about NUCOA! 


NUCOA 


VITAMIN A” FOODS 


Every pound of Nucoa furnishes as much 
food-energy as a pound of butter—3,300 
calories. It is equally digestible —96%. 
And every pound of Nucoa contains not 
less than 9,000 units of VITAMIN A! 
It does not vary, winter or summer. 

In figuring budget diets, the economy 
of Nucoa and its year-round VITAMIN A 
uniformity are very great advantages. 


U.S. nesos US 
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Ralston Whole Wheat Cereals 


MAKE A LITTLE MEAT 
GO A LONG WAY! 


Ralston Whole 
Wheat Cereal, 40- 
year-old favorite, 
cooks in 5 minutes. 


In these days of meat rationing, Instant 
Ralston and Ralston Whole Wheat Cereal 
serve a valuable purpose as meat-extenders. 
The recipe given here is one example. Ad- 
ditional meat-stretching recipes are included 
in the variety offered below. 


Among the Types of Food Recommended 
in the National Nutrition Program 
Both these delicious cereals are made from 
whole wheat with added natural wheat germ. 
The kind of cereals you can recommend with 
confidence because they contain the extra in 
thiamin, protein and iron of the wheat germ. 


Instant Ralston is the new hot whole wheat cereal 
that needs no cooking! Just stir it into boiling water 
or milk ...and serve. Saves time, fuel; helps protect 
nutrients that might be lost by long cooking. 


FREE To Home Economists ... Recipes for 
meat-stretching dishes and other thrifty, wholesome 
combinations. In quantities to serve 6 or $0. Printed 
on handy 4x6” cards. 


New 20-page book on Whole Grain Products 
... Summary of latest data on whole grain products; 
discussion of whole grains versus enriched or re- 
stored grain products; comparative tables and charts. 
Excellent for textbook in adult nutrition classes. 


USE THIS COUPON 


' 

§ Ralston Research Laboratories, Ralston Purina Co. 
: 30 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 

: Please send, no cost or obligation, a set of your 
special quantity recipes;.4lso the new 20-page 
: illustrated book on graig products. 

g Name 

a Address 

8 State 
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We got a letter 
from Washington 


There's a lot of mail from Washington these 
days. But the day we found out about this 
letter, I guess everyone in our plant felt a little 
bigger, a little more a part of the war. 


Want to know how that letter started? 


To the Men and Women 
of The Hoover Company 
North Canton, Ohio 


This is to inform you that the Army and 
Navy are conferring upon you the Army-Navy 
Production Award for your fine record in the 
production of war equipment. 


You can count on us at Hoover, Uncle Sam! 


Winninec an “E” flag starts in the heart and hand of 


the worker. . . . It is not merely to win this flag that men 
and women give that bit above and beyond the demands 
of duty. . . . It is a vision behind this red, white, blue and 


gold piece of bunting. 

The man at the lathe is not turning out his unit merely 
to have it collected and assembled with other units and 
shipped, he knows not where. 

While his lathe is whirring, he is standing behind it in 
the Solomon Islands, working against time and toward 
perfection, to hand something to a dust-stained soldier 
who needs it desperately 

He is behind his lathe on the deck of a powder-reeking 
ship off Casablanca turning out something that will be 
right and ready when a Gunner's Mate shouts, ‘Pass the 
Ammunition”. . Or he is firing his lathe from the tail 
of a Flying Fortress 

Yes, there are times when the heart-swelling spirit flies 
out of a factory and joins those of the heroes he is working 
. The men and women of The Hoover 
for Our of such stuff are “E flags being 
\merica. THE Hoover COMPANY, NORTH CANTON,OHIO. flag and the challenge to keep it flying with honor. 


HOOVER 


PAT. OFF 


1T BEATS...AS IT SWEEPS...AS IT CLEANS 
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IN WAR TIME 
CHATHAM’S INFORMATIVE LABELS 
q ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER BEFORE .. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS TODAY! 


Today, when careful buying is a patriotic duty, Chatham— 
long a pioneer in specification labeling—is proud of these 
labels, which are approved by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc., and will be glad to send you their 
folder, “How To Buy Blankets Intelligently”. This folder 
illustrates and describes Chatham Specification Labels and 
will be sent free (in reasonable quantity) for discussion 
groups or classroom use. Send the coupon today! 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY—EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
57 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PLEASE SEND ME...... COPIES OF “HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY”, 
FREE OF CHARGE. 
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Send for free copies of this 
IMPORTANT NUTRITION GUIDE 


OU TEACHERS of home eco- 
Wandin are today in a position 
to render your greatest service 
to the country. 


Your influence is reflected not 
only in the children you teach, 
but through them in the homes of many thousands 
of men and women workers all across the na- 
tion. And now that food rationing is an accepted 
fact, it will be up to you to lead the way in main- 
taining proper nutrition standards and well- 
balanced diets through the days ahead. 


As an aid in helping your 
students, and through them 
their families, to recognize 
and select nutritious food, 
American Can Company 
has made up the attractive 
booklet shown above. Per- 
haps you have already 
used this booklet in your classes—millions of 
copies have been distributed free to schools, 
hospitals, and civic organizations. 


In the light of present food-rationing develop- 
ments, this book assumes anew importance. Here is 


a timely and worth-while guide to good nutrition. 
Here are helpful facts about balanced diets, vita- 
mins, and food values. There 
are numerous cooking hints 
and balanced menus for every 
season of the year. 


Whether or not you have 
already used this booklet, we 
suggest that you permit us 
to send you copies for every member of your class. 
Theattached coupon is for yourconvenience. There 
is no obligation. Simply fill it in and mail today. 


i 
| Home Economics DEPARTMENT 
| AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
| 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me (__) copies of your booklet 
"Help Make America Strong.”’ 
Name 
Street... .. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“Butter that won’t melt at 110°? 
Tell it to the Marines!” 


Down on the equator, where joint U. S. forces 
have landed, fought and raised the flag, the 
long arm of science reaches out to serve our 
fighting men. 

One example: A preserved butter for export 
that will not melt at 110 degrees! 


This food is only one of many National 
Dairy products now being used by the armed 
forces of Democracy all over the world. It 
takes its place beside other scientific advances 
in the use of milk and milk products. 


And National Dairy. research is probing 
farther and farther into the potentialities of 
milk . . . developing, for instance, a milk fiber 
that is light and warm and looks like wool... 
opening new doors to the farmer, the manu- 
facturer and the consumer. 


National Dairy processes milk and many 
milk products for millions of American homes. 


By rigid adherence to high standards of purity 
... by a precise and far-flung system of 
quality control ... by constant research ... 
National Dairy daily safeguards the health 
and strength of millions of American people. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better understand- 
ing of milk as a human food ... as a base for the 
development of new products and materials .. . 
as a source of health and enduring progress on 
the farm and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 
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AND THE EFFICIENCY OF THE WORKER 


Studies in many industrial plants have revealed 
that muscular efficiency cannot be maintained at 
constant levels for prolonged periods unless rest 
intervals are provided, Physical recuperation dur- 
ing short recesses in the morning and afternoon 
hours, and during the lunch period, is speeded 
considerably when nutritional requirements are 
fully satisfied. In men and women working with 
their hands, this implies satisfaction of the in- 
creased requirements for B vitamins and calories. 

A simple yet highly effective means of enhanc- 
ing the nutritional status of the worker is provided 


by New Improved Ovaltine. This delicious food 
drink supplies a wealth of essential nutrients and 
readily assimilated caloric food energy. It makes 
available highly emulsified, easily digested fat and 
carbohydrate for satisfying the continuous caloric 
needs, and also the B vitamins required in greater 
amounts by the worker. Ovaltine merits being the 
preferred beverage during rest periods and lunch 
hours; its delicious taste has proved univer- 
sally appealing. 

The Wander Company, 360 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


2 KINDS - NEW IMPROVED 
PLAIN AND CHOCOLATE 
FLAVORED 
Three daily servings (1/2 oz.) of New Improved Ovaltine provide: 
Dry Ovaitine Dry Ovaltine 
Ovaltine with milk* Ovaltine with milk* 
PROTEIN... . 6.00 Gm. 31.20 Gm. 
COPPER. ... O.5 mg. 0.5 mg. 
CARBOHYDRATE 30.00 Gm. 66.00 Gm. 
sen VITAMIN A . 1500 U.S.P.U. 2953 U.S.P.U 
CALCIUM. . 0.25 Gm 1.05 Gm VITAMIND. 405 U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
PHOSPHORUS 0.25 Gm 0.903 Gm. VITAMIN B;. 300 U.S.P.U. 432U.S.P.U 
Sk ws 105mg. 11.9 mg RIBOFLAVIN 0.25 mg 1.28 mg 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on average reported values for milk 
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Maltex Cereal qualifies under The Na- 
tional Nutrition Program's Food Rules 
as “‘an essential food’’—recommended 
for daily consumption. 


Maltex Cereal has a flavor which most 
children and adults agree is both ap- 
petizing and satisfying. 


3 


Reasons for serving MALTEX Cereal 


Maltex Cereal is readily digested and 
assimilated by young and old alike, and 
is well tolerated in most cases by invalids 
and convalescents. 


Maltex Cereal contains essential minerals 
and is a good natural source of Vitamin 
(thiamin). 


The characteristics which make Maltex Cereal so unusually palatable are also respon 
sible for its wholesomeness and food value. 

Maltex is made from Toasted Wheat and Malted Barley by a process which converts 
part of the carbohydrates in the grain into maltose and deztrins. These ‘“‘natural 
sugars’’ add to this cereal’s wholesomeness and ready digestibility and give it a deli- 
cately sweet flavor so that little or no sugar need be used. 


FREE SAMPLE and Nutrition Charts on re- 
uest if you are located North of Washington, 
. C., and East of Chicago. Write Dept. H, 

Maltex, Burlington, Vermont. 


MALTEX 
* Cereal * 


THE FOOD 
YOU EAT | 


The Greatest Mother 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
HOME NUTRITION in the World | 
By Samuel and Violette Glasstone 


Dan be afraid of rationing, but read The Food You Eat 
before vou substitute! This book, written by a noted 
scientist and his scientist wife, is keyed to today's food | 
realities. They show how, by careful planning, two 
adults might secure an adequate food supply for a week 
for $2.50 per person. The Glasstones show that the | 
vital elements of rationed and expensive foods are also 
resent in foods more cheaply and readily obtainable. 
Right and necessary diets for children and defense workers 


are also included. 


A useful book for the dietitian, the 


teacher, and the social worker. 


$2.25. 


Tear Out and Mail Today 


University of Oklahoma Press 


Norman, Oklahoma. 


Dept. J 


copies of THE FOOD*YOU EAT by Samuel and | 


RED CROSS 


WAR FUND 
MARCH ~1943 


| Please send me 


Violetre Glasstone @ $2.25 cach. len payment, with the under- 


standing that if | am in any way disaazisfied, books may be returned 


within 5 days for full refund. 
Name | 
Address__ | 


City 
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The Food 


and Nutrition Board 
OF THE 


National Research 
Council 


WHAT IS IT? WHAT PURPOSES IS IT DESIGNED TO 
SERVE? HOW IS IT IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST? 
IMPORTANT FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THIS 
QUASI-GOVERNMENTAL BODY 


1. Why was the Board formed? 
(Answer) This country learned a 
health lesson as a result of the draft 
in World War 1. Of the fist 
10,000,000 men examined, 
2,510,706 had to be rejected on 
physical grounds. 
Accordingly, 
when our Selective 
Service program 
began in 1940, a 


ton to study the problem. Their 
studies high-lighted the importance 
of better nutrition as a corrective 
of the underlying conditions be- 
hind this high percentage of rejec- 
tions, showed the need of a basic 
“better nutrition’’ program for the 
country at large. 

As a result, a committee was 
formed now known as the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council. 


2. Who are members of the Board? 
(Answer) The Food and Nutrition 
Board includes leading authorities 
in the medical, nutritional and bio- 


General Mills, Inc., of Minne- 


logical sciences, many of them fa- 
mous for their original researches. 
The Board also includes represent- 
atives of certain government serv- 
ices concerned with military and 
civilian health. 
It is virtually a 
of authorities ‘ 


on food and Ww 

nutrition prob- © 7 

lems. NY 

3. What are its principal 
functions ? 


(Answer) The underlying purpose 
of the Food and Nutrition Board is 
to assist in the formulation of pol- 
icies that shall lead to better 
national nutrition. 

Its actual functions may be 
classified as: (1) advice on the best 
feeding of our armed forces; (2) 
counsel to all government agencies 
On matters pertaining to good 
health through food; (3) advice on 
the physiological values of foods 
and diets of other peoples and na- 
tions, as related to the war and 
postwar problems; (4) stimulation 
of food and nutritional research 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


is part of a series on matters of professional, educational and products of General Mills. These messages are being disseminated 
public interest, primarily related to nutrition and the scientific through a number of professional and specialized publications 


approach to the food problem, and giving the background of the . in the hope of providing material useful for the readers. 


The Board is a quasi-governmen- 
lems of food as related to health. 
4. What is our country’s immediate 
(Answer) War requires “‘all-out”’ 
production; maximum production 
morale and health. 
This in turn calls 

provement in our ~ 
country’s nutrition ~ 
senteeism and such factors as 
“fighting spirit’ and resistance to 
lated to the nutrition problem. 
5. How has this problem been 
(Answer) Obviously, one impor- 
tant task is to educate Americans 
This educational task was begun 
with a National Nutrition Confer- 

A further step—of far-reaching 
practical importance—was in addi- 
tary vitamin-and-mineral enrich- 
ment, by millers and bakers, of all 


tal “steering committee” on prob- 
nutrition problem? 

calls for maximum 

for immediate im- / 

level. Illness, ab- 

the stress of war are closely re- 
approached? 

to choose their diets more wisely. 

ence in Washington in May, 1941. 

tion recommended, viz.: the volun- 

white family flour and bread. 

6. Why was enrichment recom- 


mended? 


(Answer) White flour and bread 
contribute more calories to the diet 
than any other class of foodstuffs. 
Their enrichment 
benefits the entire 
American diet. 

The majority of 
all white flour, and 
all white bread,* is 
now vitamin-and- 
mineral enriched, 
significantly increasing America’s 
intake of Vitamin Bi (thiamine), 
niacin (another ‘'B" vitamin) and 
iron—elements widely deficient in 
the American diet. 


Another advertisement on the work of the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council will be published in a 
forthcoming tsue. 


*The enrichment of white bread is now compulsory. 


apolis, Minn., the country’s larges? processor of 
basic cereal grains, construes it as a social respon- 
sibility to keep abreast of the thinking of bodies 
such as the Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council, which are working in 
the public interest. General Mills has accordingly 
token oa leading position in bringing the benefits 
of enrich t and toration of cereal products 
to the public. Some of General Mills’ leading 
products ore illustrated here. 


portont vitomins and iminerols. 
The enrichment of bokers’ white 
breod can be accomplished through 
the use of Enriched Flour, high po- 
tency enriched yeast, or by adding 
nutrients to bread doughs. General 
Sperry Wheat Hearts aiso contcin Mills has consistently urged bokers 
whole grain valves of wheat's im- enrich their white breod. 


Ritchen-tested” and 'Home-Perlected” are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc. j 


All brands of fomily flour sold by 
General Mills hove been enriched 
since June 1, 1942, or longer, includ- 
ing DRIFTED SNOW “Home-Per- 
fected” Fiovr—clso ali flour in 
Sperry Poncoke ond Woffie Flour. 
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Why 


hosiery yarn 


is different from 
ordinary rayons 


As a specialist in textile information, you’ve probably 
heard of the revolutionary development which has taken place in the hosiery 
field; sheer, dull stockings that dry in 5 to 6 hours, really fit the leg and give 
better than average wear. This amazing development is due to Celanese 
yarn of rayon. In dresses, lingerie and home furnishings, fabrics of Celanese 
yarn have been recognized for years by home economists for their many 
superior qualities. Just as Celanese fabrics are distinctive in beauty and 
serviceability, hosiery of Celanese yarn differs from hosiery of cellulose 
rayon. This difference is inherent in the yarn, as Celanese is chemically and 
physically different from cellulose rayons. An informative booklet on the 
new hosiery of Celanese yarn will be sent to you on request. 


Celanese Corporation of America 


Please send me, without charge, __ copies of “Instruction Material on Rayon 
Hosiery of Celanese Yarn.” : 


School 


>. 


Attention of 
Addr 
City sep 
Jr. High School High Schoo! dr. College 
(Please check) 


ah 


—— 
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Packing the needed Pick-up in lunch box meals! 


New, practical booklet shows how to prepare husky, healthful lunch box meals 
to reduce after-lunch letdown, help increase war production 


timely book . . . on a vital sub- 
ject! With more than five million 
men and women in industry now 
carrying their lunch, it is essential 
to the war effort that these “pro- 
duction soldiers” eat the right kind 
of mid-shift meals. This 16-page 
booklet sums up the fundamentals 
of planning lunch box meals that 
help workers stay strong, vigorous 
and on the job. It carries the seal of 
acceptance of the Committee on 
Foods and Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

Send for free copy. Desk copies of 

| “HOW TO PACK LUNCH BOXES 

\ FOR WAR WORKERS,” without charge 


to home economists and teachers, Extra 


quantities available at 2c each, Write 


inst! 
wome manstield, 
ed oY 
reper & nutrition Progra 


CONSUMER EDUCATION SERVICE 
‘ WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


Westinghour? rer to 
“a | 314 Fourth Street - Mansfield, Ohio 


os contribul 


High Spots of Concrete Information in this Booklet 


® Plan the Lunch Box with © When War Workers Eat © Food Shortages . . . and 
the Other Meals in Mind Depends on When They Lunch Box Meals 
Work 


® What is a Good Lunch? 
® Every Lunch Box Should ® Hints on Packing a I 
wunches 
Contain These Foods Lunch Box 


¢ The Work They DoMakes © Tips from the People * Tested Recipes for 
a Big Difference Who Eat the Lunch Lunch Box Foods 


e@30 Menus for Nutritious 


Westinghouse 


TUNE IN ON JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, WESTINGHOUSE PROGRAM, NBC, SUNDAY AT 2:30 P.M., E.W.T. 


ig 
a 
4ow 10 pack | 
WAR work 
VCE 


Right now about production of Dole Pine- 
apple and about one-third of-our usual production of Dole Pineapple 
Juice are going to our Armed Forces. 

© Even if you can’t get as much Dole Pineapple as you'd like these days, 
there’s good news for the future. We’re now planting pineapples for 1945. 
It takes two years for nature to grow a pineapple. But there are millions 
who say that the time is well spent. Pineapple’s glorious flavor and vita- 
mins will be yours again when the war ends. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE BRGDULTE K 


: 
\ 
\\ 


